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Ladies’ and Children’s Spring Suits, Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1.—Licut Gray Monarr Dress. Jacket of dark gray 
mohair, bound with black gros grain, and embroidered with black 
silk. . Collar of fine linen. 

Fig. 2.—Fawn-coLtorep DE Bicr Dress. This dress con- 
sists of a skirt and basque-waist, and is trimmed with an em- 
broidery of brown silk. Collar and cuffs of fine linen. 

Fig. 3.—Suit ror Boy From 2 to 4 Years oLp. The kilt- 
pleated skirt and the jacket are made of gray poplin, bound with 
gros grain of the same color, and trimmed with buttons. Collar 
and cuffs of fine linen. 

Fig. 4.—Gros Grain AND CaSHMERE Dress. The skirt of 
black gros grain is trimmed with puffs, ruffles, and rolls of the 
same. ‘The over-skirt and waist of cashmere are furnished with 
vests and revers of gros grain. Linen collar and cuffs. 

Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 
skirt and polonaise are of brown poplin. Fraise and under-sleeves 
of pleated Swiss muslin. Bow of pink gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—Poutt pe Sorzm anp CLotuH Dress. The demi- 
trained skirt is of brown poult de soie, and the polonaise of fawn- 
colored cloth. Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves, 


Clasp for Cloaks, ete. 
‘Tuts clasp consists of two rosette-shaped parts of oxidized met- 
al, which are joined with a hook and eye of similar metal. On 


the wrong side are two small rings, by means of which the clasp 
is fastened on the cloak. 
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Fig. 1.—Licut Gray 


Fig. 2.—Fawn-COLORED 
Mouair Dress. 


DE Bice Dress. 
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Fig. 3.—Surr ror Boy From 
2 to 4 YEARS OLD. 





CLASP FOR CLOAKS, ETC. 


CYPRINUS BARBUS. 


_ fish has become historic. In among reeds and rushes, 

swaying lazily to and fro between lithe damp roots, thousands 
of the happy creatures pass brief lives of simple joy. Under cover 
of steep precipices descending abruptly from the lovely island of 
Capri, and within recesses far in shadow of those dizzy cliffs, 
moved centuries since shoals of this busy fumily. An archway 
of ample proportions allowed free entrance, and with measured 
movement the patriarchs of the stream with impulsive playful- 
ness nudged about their fellows of lesser weight, slipping into at- 
tractive water dells, there to loll at ease in satisfied content, while 


less fortunate kinsfolk were beguiled by lingering, anxious fisher- | 
men into strong nets. 


An ancient writer says that ‘‘ when at | 


| rest the barbel does more or less walk upon the bottom of the sea 
by means of his fins.” Bait renders them suspicious, but ‘‘a rod 
lowered in their vicinity is the signal for a general rush, pushi 
) bustling through the willow archway, evidently fighting for 

| best and most secure positions. 


ng, 
the 
Very swift are their movements 
at such moments, and if by any chance one should lose his proper 
place, he would leave the crowd, and turning head to stream, 
would charge again into the midst of the surging mass.” ‘They 
have no regular feeding grounds, but at midnight glide forth as 
foragers in the mighty deep. 

A few days after Tiberius Cesar had retired to this lovely island, 
there to enjoy unrestrainedly his selfish pleasures and the society 
of invited guests, a poor fisherman came over the rocks, toiling 
and panting with unusual labor, to present to his emperor in per- 
son a barbel of extraordinar) size. Alas, swift punishment await- 
ed all who ventured beyond t. e royal edict ; all intruders, whether 
gentle or simple, instantly met their punishment. The emperor, 
not noble enough to recognize the courtesy of his humble friend, 
and counting his offering as an excuse for impertinent intrusion, 
gave immediate orders that his face should be severely scratched 
with the scaly gift; and when the poor man expressed joy that he 
had not also presented a crab, the royal monster without loss of 
time commanded that one should be brought with which to tear 
the sufferer’s already bleeding face. Such records shame human- 
ity. We doubt not that in those moments of wretchedness when 
| an official gave whispered orders to ‘‘heap more bedclothes npon 





| him and leave him to die,” the miserab.: emperor shuddered 
| at remembrance of his own dark crimes—of innocence insulted 
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Fig. 4.—Gros Grain AND 
CASHMERE Dress. 


Fig. 5.—Dress ror Giri 
FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


Figs. 1-6.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SPRING SUITS 
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Fig. 6.—Poutt ve Sore axb 
Crotrn Dress. 
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and of lives cut short by mandates from royal 
lips. It was no joke to be scratched by a barbel ; 
instruments of torture, indeed, were these fleshy 
appendages, two upon the nose and two at each 
angle of the mouth. This mud-loving fish, grub- 
bing with its nose in the soft bank, unearths 
aquatic larve of various insects, in which search 
for food the barbules are of great service. This 
grubbing propensity has given it the name of 
fresh-water pig. 

In color this fish is brown above and yellow- 
ish-green at the sides. All the scales have a 
metallic lustre, the cheeks and gill-covers look 
polished as if coated with bronze. It sometimes 
reaches a weight of ten or twelve pounds, but 
such are giants. 








LOVE’S RIDDLE. 


Sue plucked a rose, and idly pulled 
The crimson leaves apart. 
I whispered, ‘‘ Tell me why it is 
That rose is like my heart.” 
‘‘What know I of your heart?” said she; 
‘Your riddle is too deep for me.” 


** Because my heart was fall of hopes 
As leaves upon your rose: 
You scatter them from day to day 
As now you scatter those ; 
And soon my poor heart, stripped of all, 
Forgotten, as the rose, must fall.” 


Ah! crimson cheeks and bashful eyes! 
My riddle was so plain: 

She stooped and gathered from the ground 
The fragrant leaves again. 

** Ah, love!” I cried, ‘‘and can it be, 

Sweet hopes may yet return to me?” 
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AND BaAzAR POSTAGE FREE. 
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UP” With the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
for March 20 was issued gratuitously an 
EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing the Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE’S 
remarkable Pamphlet entitled 


VATICANISM: 


AN ANSWER TO REPROOFS AND REPLIES, 


printed from early sheets. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for March 27. 





UH Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Misses’ Easter and Com- 
mencement Dresses; Ladies’ House and Street 
Spring Suits, Wrappers, etc.; Boys’ and Girls’ 
Dresses, Aprons, etc. ; Girls’ Spring Wrappings ; 
Ladies’ Spring Bonnets ; Fancy -Work, Embroid- 
ery Patterns, etc., etc.; with choice literary and 
artistic attractions. 





SIGNS AND SAWS. 


HERE are a myriad of small supersti- 
tions at loose among us, a sort of in- 
tellectual vermin, of which, if we can not 
exterminate them all, we may catch and ex- 
amine a few for our amusement, as the pa- 
tient Italian caught and harnessed and 
taught his fleas to go through all those 
pretty manceuvres of chariot drawing and 
driving and cannon-firing and bell-ringing 
that belong to the trained canaries. These 
superstitions have passed into vogue among 
us in the shape of proverbs whose wisdom 
it is fond to dispute, and are in almost ev- 
ery body’s mouth on favorable occasion. 
Yet they are not by any means proverbs in 
reality, but mere base Brummagem coin in 
the midst of sterling currency. 

A proverb is always a condensed drop of 
wisdom; its imitations are but condensed 
drops of folly. “Aphorisms,” says Lord 
Bacon, “except they should be ridiculous, 
can not be made but of the pith and heart 
of the sciences.” But of the other kind, 
those that have some flavor of supernatu- 
ralism about them, since there is no reason 
to back them in simply natural things, he 
observes that in his judgment “they ought 
all to be despised, and ought to serve but 
for winter talk by the fireside; though 
when I say despised, I mean as for belief; 
for otherwise, the spreading or publishing 
of them is in no sort to be despised; for 
they have done much mischief.” 

A proverb is the expression of the wit or 
poetry peculiar to the idiosyncrasy of a na- 
tion; a single one sometimes contains vol- 








umes; they have been struck out of the 
brain of genius at a white heat— 

“Par le prompt effet d’an sel réjouissant 

Deviennant quelquefois proverbes en naissant ;” 
and they have been instantly recognized 
and adopted by the people. “A rolling 
stone gathers no moss,” said a village wise- 
acre perhaps; and it has been echoing to 
the lips of all the village wiseacres since, 
“ Better to reign in hell than serve in heav- 
en,” said MiLTon; and the multitude, with- 
out forgetting their tribute to him, appro- 
priated his property in the line. “ Distance 
lends enchantment to the view,” says an- 
other poet; and the world again, the En- 
glish-speaking world, see the truth and 
beauty and pithiness of the phrase, and 
make it their own without more ado. But 
how it is that the baser kind got establish- 
ed in popular usage it would puzzle a con- 
jurer, as the saying is, to tell—whether 
they are the sediment of old heathen rites, 
or whether they are, as their adherents 
claim, the “gathered wisdom of a thousand 
years, the observations of the countless old 
women of countless generations. “Cut 
your nails on Sunday, and you'll be ashamed 
on Monday,” says one of these silly saws. 
“Friday’s undertaking is sure to come to 
breaking,” says another. “See a pin and 
pick it up, all the day you'll have good 
luck,” a third announces, with more sense 
than rhyme. “See a pin and let it lie, you'll 
want a pin before you die.” And all across 
the country, when night falls, the young 
maidens are looking at the first star that 
glimmers through the twilight, and repeat- 
ing, “Starlight, starlight, first star I’ve seen 
to-night; I wish I could, I wish I might, 
have the wish I wish to-night!” 

But why should we not, then, trim our 
nails on Sunday, if we will, without fear of 
disgrace? What occult harmonies of the 
cosmos are broken by the process, and is 
there really any wizardry behind it all? 
The simplest wizardry in the world explains 
it, at any rate, and just as simple a solu- 
tion can be produced to every one of the 
little superstitions in its turn. Why should 
you not trim your nails on Sunday? Be- 
cause, under the old civilization in which 
the saying had rise, the thorough bath and 
the thorough toilette, we blush to say, were 
a weekly and not a daily institution. It was 
supposed to be the part of every decent 
body to have the person in order for the be- 
ginning of the week, and if you were so lag- 
gard as to be going through the operation 
on Sunday instead of Saturday, why, you 
naturally then would be laggard enough in 


| other things to get behindhand and to be 


ashamed of yourself on Monday. This affair 
of the finger-nails, though, is a fruitful one 
for these signs and saws, and, according to 
another, although Sunday is still a forbid- 
den day, you can trim them on Monday if you 
want news; “Tuesday, for shoes; Wednes- 
day, for wealth; Thursday, for health; Fri- 
day, for sorrow ; Saturday, see your true-lov- 
er to-morrow,” which, if you go to the same 
church, you very probably would do any- 
way. As for the “Friday’s undertakings” 
—alas! how many of us, even nous autres, 
are yet in the bonds of that couplet, will not 
begin a journey or a piece of work on Fri- 
day, and would almost rather remain single 
forever than run the risk of taking Friday 
for our wedding-day, in spite of the example 
of the Scotch, who prefer it for a wedding- 
day, and in spite of the example of the Rus- 
sians, who regard it as the luckiest of all 
days! And why should we not begin a choice 
undertaking on Friday? The answer is as 
simple as the clown’s conundrums—not be- 
cause Friday is hanging day, but because 
there isn’t time to finish it in the same week ; 
presently comes Sunday, and the opening 
of the new week brings its own work, and 
the thing begun on Friday is likely to drag 
along till one is sick of it, and so never get 
done at all. Then, to go on, why, if you 
pick up a pin, will it bring you good luck? 
Simply for the reason that the person who 
is both observant and careful enough to 
stoop and pick up such a trifle is naturally 
and intrinsically in the way of good luck 
and success, and for no other. Ex pede Her- 
culem: as it is with one precept, so it is with 
the whole body of the law. Why do they 
say you will get your wish if you wish by a 
hundred white horses? Because it will take 
you a lifetime to see a hundred white horses 
and always remember to count one and skip 
none, and possibly because a thing wished 
for with so much persistence is likely to 
be gained by other means. Why will you 
quarrel with the person between whom and 
yourself you spill the salt at table? Be- 
cause such carelessness in one thing is only 
indicative of corresponding carelessness in 
ail things, and the common result of care- 
lessness, whether it comes from greedy haste 
or inattention, is a quarrel. Why may you 
not drive a nail on Sunday without death 
ensuing in the family before the year closes? 
Carelessness again. The people who are so 
improvident as to leave their nail-driving 
till Sunday are reckless enough, under the 





old form of ideas, to fall from a house-top 
or meet with any other of the calamities 
called judgments at any time. Why may 
we none of us sit down thirteen at table 
without entailing death on one of the ban- 
queters, again before the year is out? Be- 
cause the number thirteen, being a baker’s 
dozen and the devil’s dozen, got a bad name 
early, and the average of death being within 
such proportion that, whether yon sit down 
at table or not, some one of any given thir- 
teen is liable to death within the given year. 

And thus the answer rises to nearly all of 
these little riddles. Nearly, but not quite 
all; for why in the world, when a bit of the 
wick refuses to burn and darkens the flame, 
the good-wife should start in dismay, and 
cry that there is a shroud in the candle; or 
why seeing the moon over one shoulder 
should bring you better luck than seeing it 
over the other, though it is very evident 
why it should be better luck when you have 
silver in your pocket; or why, because you 
fall up, stairs, it should follow that your 
lover is thinking of you—these and the rest 
of them are riddles that not all the wisdom 
of puzzlecraft can solve. 

Yet about some of these superstitions a 
certain shadow of poetry rests, as when you 
hear a dog how] under the window at night, 
and feel the sound add a horror to the dark- 
ness and desolation of the hour, because just 
so the fabled banshee howls and presages 
death, or when the same presage occurs at 
the breaking of the looking-glass and the 
shattering of the reflected image there. But 
whether poetical or not, whether explaina- 
ble or not, it seems to us that any heed of, 
not to say belief in, such absurdities is ut- 
terly unbecoming members of a Christian 
community, and we agree with Lord Bacon 
in thinking them not only idle and puerile, 
but low-bred and mischievous. 





A BOUT WITH THE WRAITH 
OF IMMORTALITY. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


WONDER how many American hearts 
have been made glad and proud during 
the last year by the receipt of a letter from 
London saying: 
“Srn,—We take the liberty to direct your attention 
to the inclosed prospectus of a work for which we de- 
sire sketches of your life and country-seat, also pho- 


tograph negatives from which to engrave portraits on 
steel. 


“The engravings and autotypes are executed by the 
best artists. The work will be produced at a cost of 
nearly twenty thousand pounds, The sketches may 
contain from 1500 words and upward, and will be 
written by A. B.C., D. E. F., D.D., and other eminent 
authors. 

“The advantages of such publication are that you 
obtain a portrait almost as valuable as an oil-painting. 
The work can be made of great use as a family record, 
to be handed down from (?) many generations. 

“The negative of yourself and country-seat should 
not be varnished, and should be about the size of an 
ordinary steel engraving, or cabinet size. 

“Please send also full description of your country- 
seat, describing the style of architecture, the grounds, 
objects of historical interest, etc.” 


And as if this were not tempting enough 
to the modest aspirant for immortality, a 
bright red and yellow little printed imp of 
ambition accompanies the letter, telling you 
that this gum-copal, in which you, silly little 
fly, are invited to apotheosize yourself, your 
life, and country-seat, is to be The Great- 
est Artistic and Literary Work of the Age. 
One volume of the series WILL BE DEVOTED 
EXGLUSIVELY TO THE NOBILITY. Moreover, 
biographies of prominent persons are in- 
structive and moral lessons for the young. 
Biography contains the key of history, the 
dawn of science, the progress of art, and the 
effects of religion. To historians nothing 
can be more important than this London 
Literary and Artistic Work of the Age upon 
your life and country-seat. To preserve a 
record of families will prove highly valua- 
ble in determining the identity of claimants 
to property, and will be a source of gratifi- 
cation to thousands in tracing their rela- 
tionship through generations of the past. 
Besides which, to have a record of your life 
must induce a good life, and thus promote 
virtue. It is also wonderful to see what 
a strong hold these seats of the great and 
wealthy have upon the minds and affections 
of all who dwell in the same country. An 
honor known only to him who bears it, or 
at most to the few in whose circle he moves, 
almost ceases to be an honor at all. Thus 
wilily charms the red and yellow charmer 
in this letter, luring your life and country- 
seat into his immortal pages, and for your- 
self you can draw the inference. Do you 
suspect yourself sprung from gentle blood 
or heir to a lost fortune; would you furnish 
moral lessons to the young or a key to his- 
tory; would you stand among THE NOBILI- 
TY; would you preserve your country-seat 
in this world or lay claim to the rewards of 
virtue in the next—send 1500 words of bi- 
ography and a photograph negative, plain, 
unvarnished tales, of your life and country- 
seat, to a certain address in London, and the 
thing is done, 








Avaunt! mocking phantom of immortal- 
ity! What shall we do who have neither 
life nor country-seat, but have been born 
and lived and died in a gray old farm-house 
ever since a time in which the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary? Style 
of architecture, indeed! Composite, Sir (I 
thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word). 
Patchwork, the envious might call it. The 
style of a porch thrown out, and a kitchen 
built on, and a little entry made into a big 
one, and a new shingle clapped on the roof 
wherever there is a leak, and a dab of paint 
brushed over each time till JosEPH’s coat of 
many colors is fairly eclipsed—what style 
of architecture do they call that among THE 
NOBILITY ? 

The grounds would be equally embarrass- 
ing, should one attempt to map them out in 
the interests of virtue and property. Imag- 
ine our poor, dear little old gravelly knolls, 
covered with pebbles and white-weed and 
Roman wormwood, and bounded by tumble- 
down stone walls poled in, and leaning slat 
fences propped up—imaginary barriers that 
offer no more obstruction to the oxen of my 
neighbor on the right, the calves of my neigh- 
bor on the left, the pigs of my neighbor in 
front, or the sheep of my neighbor in the rear, 
than does the equator to a full-rigged man- 
of-war—fancy these wildernesses rolling in 
among the lordly English parks and hedges, 
and calling themselves “grounds!” To be 
sure, we love them. They are grounds in- 
deed—an integral part of Mother Earth— 
an ill-favored wench, but mine own. We 
do not mind the gravel; it is good for drain- 
age. An ox-eye daisy is as beautiful as 
the Euphorbia multiflora aggerata. Old stone 
walls harbor the loveliest bountiful black- 
berry vines that riot all summer in fantastic 
grace, and keep us in the most exquisite shin- 
ing bronzes all the autumn; and our wild- 
cherry trees and our poplars and our thrifty 
grove of balm of Gilead trees, nature’s own 
pets and darlings, are as slender and stately, 
as rich and rustling in their lustrous green, as 
if the toil of a thousand tenants had gone to 
their up-growing. What need of preserves 
and warrens, when your borders are honey- 
combed with woodchuck holes, and squir- 
rels mock you from your own apple-treesf 
and tell me, my Lord of Burleigh, and your 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire, did it ever 
occur to you to be looking out of your win- 
dow in the early morning and see a long- 
bodied, small-headed, lazy-limbed black and 
white skunk leisurely loping across your 
door-yard on his tranquil journey from your 
empty chicken-coop to his domestic swamp f 

I do not now recall any points of greater 
historic interest than that, unless it be the 
heap of stones which marks the site where 
once I thought I killed and entombed a 
snake; but so thought not the snake, for 
when I returned with reinforcements to 
have him properly buried, the corpse had 
wriggled away and was seen no more. And 
in this spot I planted a garden which 
long since relapsed into wilderness. This 
blackened stick was a pear-tree, and of this 
melancholy pole with not bare twigs enough 
at the top to form a kitchen broom, it may 
be said, “If by any means fate can be cheat- 
ed, thou wilt be an elm.” That bit of green- 
sward and clover gleaming up like an oasis 
in the surrounding sterility is the sole re- 
maining sign of Deacon Stiles’s barn; and 
this circular rock, which is now the cistern 
mouth, is all that remains of the grindstone 
of my grandfather’s revolving through many 
generations. But would they make a figure 
in the archives of THE NOBILITY over the 
sea? Nay, do they even give me a strong- 
hold in the minds and affections of all who 
dwell in my country? Alas! as Ilie awake 
in the early morning, the voice of the hay- 
teamers crunching over the road far below 
comes up through my lattice doors, start- 
ling clear in the summer stillness: “‘Spiled 
the look o’ that house puttin’ on that porch!” 
Is that affection? Isthat confidence? Does 
that show the deference that should mark 
the mind of my country toward me? O 
trust, fidelity, affection of a country for its 
great and wealthy, I fear thou hast fled 
this brutish land, and taken refuge in En- 
gland alone! Democratic hand hath joined 
hand here, and answered decidedly, if jar- 
gonially, “ Not any for us, if you please!” 

Therefore must I remain in outer dark- 
ness, with only this consolation, that if we 
Americans should transport our life and 
country-seat across the sea, the chances are 
ten to one against our being incorporated 
with THE NOBILITY. And if that Book of 
Life should be closed tous! Not to be biogra- 
phized at all is tolerable; but to sit in mon- 
umental immortality forever below the salt! 
Better sink gently into oblivion than travel 
down the ages in a second-class car. 

No, my lords and jury, I will not deceive 
you; as Mrs.Gamp remarks, why should I, 
my sweet? I will not walk into your par- 
lor, for the way is up too winding a stair, 
and I doubt too much the pretty things you 
have to show me there. I will go to WHIP- 
PLE’s and be photographed as of old when 
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I want my picture, and the Family Record 
shall still be delegated to the Family Bible. 
If I wish to trace relationship to some re- 
mote and honorable past, I will hie me all 
in the wild March morning to Goody Crone’s 
cheerful fireside, and she will tell me, never 
pretermitting her knitting the while, but 
steadfastly building up her blue sock beside 
my family tree, that your great-granther 
married Betsy Buckle’s youngest dahter— 
she that was Sally Woodbury—and that is 
far enough back for any one to go. If vir- 
tue is to be preached, here is the Bazar open 
to me as to you; and as for property, if there 
is any feal estate any where that I am liable 
to own, let me pass by as far on the other 
side as possible, for of all moths that cor- 
rupt and thieves that break through and 
steal your money, real estate is the most in- 
sidious, unwearying, and engorging. No, 
Merrie England, another foot of “ property” 
would ruin me; so if there is any real estate 
lying around loose, remember that, whatever 
else I am, I am not The Claimant. Go in 
peace! 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING WRAPS. 


HE first article of spring attire to be put on 
when warmer days come is a wrap of light- 
er quality than the heavy winter cloak. ‘The 
first importations of these garments are mantles, 
fichus, dolmans, round capes, and sacques of 
drap d’été, cashmere, and Sicilienne, trimmed 
with silk braid, beaded galloon, lace, and fringe. 
There are fewer sacques than usual, and these 
are of the half-fitting French shape already not- 
ed, with long fronts and short back. Mantles 
take various shapes, and are not much trimmed, 
being merely bordered. The simplest shapes 
have long square tabs in front and a demi-long 
cape behind, outlining the figure and draping 
the tournure just as sacques do; the neck is very 
high, and is always finished with a standing col- 
lar, ruche, silk pleating, or a lace frill. Jet beads 
are still shown in the trimmings, but not so pro- 
fusely as of late; thus wide silk galloons are 
woven in checks or blocks dotted with beads, or 
else they have a tracery in Greek pattern of fine- 
ly cut beads, or perhaps rows of beaded loops are 
sewed on the silk braid. Another fashion is to 
trim with bits of beaded fringe, each piece two 
or three inches long, set diagonally near the edge, 
and forming a sort of jabot effect around the 
whole mantle. A new trimming is a ruche of 
crimped tape and crimped floss strung with jet, 
and resembling the moss trimming once so fash- 
ionable. Thread lace is also used in profusion 
on fine garments, and is headed with crocheted 
passementerie. Straight rows of braid a third 
of an inch wide are arranged in clusters of three 
or four, with a curled row between. Yak and 
guipure insertion and lace are still used. 


FICHUS. 


The fichus are jaunty wraps, and when lapped 
in front and fastened over the tournure have the 
effect of a sleeveless basque. Some have deep 
peplum sides, and others would almost serve 
as tabliers. ‘There are also sleeveless sacques, 
trimmed to have the appearance of a fichu. 


CAPES AND DOLMANS, 


Round capes are simple talmas, and fit the 
shoulders closely. ‘These are easily made, and 
require very little material. ‘They came into fa- 
vor late last summer, and will doubtless be very 
popular this year. Fringe cut in bits, jet gal- 
loon, lace, and pinked ruches of gros grain are 
their trimmings. Dolmans are not changed in 
shape; hence a lady who has one left over from 
last fall is supplied with a spring wrap. Odd 
little pockets of shirred silk, shaped like bags, 
cornucopias, or old-fashioned reticules, are placed 
on the sides of sacques, fichus, and polonaises. 


POLONAISES, 

Black cashmere polonaises are again import- 
ed, as they are found to be useful garments for 
the intermediate season. They are cut to have 
the effect of a cuirass and tablier; they have the 
long Marguerite or Gabrielle back, are smooth 
as a cuirass over the hips, and are trimmed there 
to outline a basque. ‘The fronts are closed by 
trimming, and are very long; the sides curve 
upward, and sash-like ends are draped on the 
tournure. The trimmings used are those named 
for cashmere mantles. ‘These polonaises, like all 
tabiiers and over-skirts, are elaborately trimmed 
down ‘Le front. 


WORTH’S NEW COSTUMES. 


Worth’s novelty for spring is the ‘‘ costume 
allin one,” that is, with waist, skirt, and the sim- 
ulated polonaise front all joined together. This 
is really a princesse dress, with the back of the 
waist very long, in Marguerite shape, cut in four 
English forms sloping outward on the tournure. 
The skirt is then arranged in three soft panier 
puffs, with a flounce at the foot, edged with knife 
pleating. ‘This dress is made of gray silk in the 
new matelassé designs, combined with gray and 
white striped silk. ‘The front of the skirt is 
trimmed to the knee with bias-striped flounces and 
gray silk pleatings. ‘he front of the upper part 
has a polonaise front buttoned on down the sides, 
and closing over a long vest of the striped silk. 
This dress has the effect, now fashionable, of mak- 
ing the figure look slender and the waist as long 
as possible. There is, however, a rumor that 
crinoline is about to be restored in its greatest 
dimensions, At present skirts cling closely to the 
figure, and most new dresses are provided with 
a drawing-string run in a case half a yard below 
the waist, across the back breadtlis, to draw all 





the fullness to the tournure. This case begins 
at the back of the first side gore. 


ITEMS ABOUT NEW SUITS. 


An inspection of several boxes of French dress- 
es proves that it is in small details alone that new 
dresses are made to differ from those now worn, 
In the first place, new basques are very much 
trimmed. A Pompadour square of shirred silk 
trims the breast and back, and this square is 
edged with fringe or with knife pleating. Oth- 
er basques have knife pleats laid down their en- 
tire front in vest shape; sometimes this is re- 
peated in the back, while still others have mere- 
ly four or six larger pleats. Edges of basques 
are cut in long squares, and piped or fringed. 
Sleeves are trimmed their whole length with 
shirrs or pleats to match those on the basque, 
and an elaborate arrangement of these trimmings 
forms the large cuff. ‘The Worth back with two 
side bodies, and English backs with Marguerite 
effect, all others with the side forms running 
up to the shoulder seams, are seen more often 
than the plain French back. Some additional 
pleating is put on to form postilion basques, 
yet there are also many cuirasses fitting plainly 
over the tournure. Tabliers are also much 
trimmed, especially down the middle of the long 
front; here are double rows of buttons, or of 
drooping loops of silk arranged in a cascade or 
jabot ; or else there is a shirred or knife-pleated 
band inserted down the front—not laid upon it. 
There are many square tabliers open up the 
back, and a deep flounce of the same material 
as the apron is placed on the back of the lower 
skirt to show where the tablier back falls open. 
But if shirring and kuife pleating are abundant 
on basques and aprons, they fairly run riot on the 
lower skirt. ‘The Bazar regrets to say the fine 
fabrics of new dresses are still cut up and gath- 
ered in these elaborate trimmings, and that the 
plain, simple costumes so long hoped for are the 
exception rather than the rule. 

The trimming of skirts of suits is usually alike 
all around. There is a fancy for narrow knife 
pleating bordering the skirt with a wide bias 
shirred flounce above it. Another design is two 
rows of pleating each a finger-length deep head- 
ed by a broad bias band that has from six to 
twelve rows of shirring, leaving only a narrow 
frill each side of the gathers. The new knife 
pleatings are so finely folded that they look like 
crimping. Shirring is done in rows that are 
very close together, and the space between clus- 
ters is puffed up sharply. Plaid flounces on 
plain goods are both pleated and shirred. 

A new tablier is of shirred horizontal puffs fif- 
teen in number covering the three front breadths 
with the exception of a knife pleating at the bot- 
tom.’ This is prettily made of plain gray silk, 
while the back has a revers or winged over-skirt 
of striped silk. The basque is striped, and the 
sleeves are plain and shirred down the outside 
seam. 

One of the prettiest plaid suits has a plain 
skirt of soft gray serge with a single bias plaid 
flounce held by six rows of shirring, and edged 
with a knife-pleated frill of the plain gray. ‘The 
plaid gray over-skirt is very deep, straight around, 
and open up the back, over a second fall of plaid 
that is attached to the lower skirt. An odd 
bag-like pocket is on the left side of the over- 
skirt, and there are three long-looped bows down 
the front. The plaid basque has fine pleating 
of plain gray down the front and back. 


LUSTROUS GOODS. 


Damask-figured goods are also used for basques 
and tabliers over plain skirts. Many new lus- 
trous goods not in market here are shown in 
these imported costumes. They are as soft and 
pliant as the dull woolens, but have a smooth 
lustrous surface that does not catch dust. Stripes, 
checks, blocks, and the matelassé figures are 
used in these goods. Gray and beige browns 
are almost the only colors represented. Scarce- 
ly any suits are shown that are made of but one 
material; they invariably have a plain founda- 
tion combined with plaids, stripes, or figures. 


SILK SUITS. 


Handsome black and chocolate brown cos- 
tumes, made stylishly, yet not overloaded with 
trimming, have the edge of the skirt cut in leaf 
points, and a knife pleating placed beneath. The 
tablier is six bias folds two or three inches wide, 
piped, and edged below with fringe, and then 
laid in crescent shape on the front breadth. A 
revers over-skirt trims the back breadths. The 
basque has a shirred Pompadour square in front, 
edged with knife pleating. ‘The back has long 
forms that run up to the shoulder seams; fringe 
trims the edge. ‘The sleeves have shirring down 
the outside seam, and a cuff edged with pleating. 


IMPORTED BATISTE SUITS. 


New écru and gray batiste suits have basques 
and aprons of checker-board blocks, with plain 
skirts and sleeves. The shirring on basque, 
sleeves, and down the tablier front appears in 
all these. Other batiste basques and aprons are 
covered entirely with Hamburg open embroidery, 
and are worn above blue or brown silk dresses. 
Plain batiste is used for knife pleating both as 
flounces and on the basques, also as linings for 
open-worked batistes. 


TWEED AND ALPACA SUITS. 


Pretty and inexpensive suits for early spring 
are being made of the gray tweeds that sell for 
25 cents a yard. The over-skirt is of the em- 
press shape, trimmed with many rows of ma- 
chine stitching and with another shade of gray, 
or perhaps plaid or stripes. The basque has 
similar trimming down the front and back. The 
skirt may be either black or gray. Alpaca and 





fine black mohairs are made up in the same style, 
| and finished with very fine knife pleatings. 











THE NEW WATER-PROOF. 


New water-proof cloaks for spring are called 
M‘Farlanes. ‘They are long, with a belt in the 
back like the Ulster overcoats worn by gentle- 
men, and have a cape that is carelessly thrown 
over the right shoul:er. English water-proof 
cloth, of which they are made, comes in invisi- 
ble checks and plaids like the patterns seen in 
dress goods. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Lorp & Taytor; A. T. Stewart & 
Co.; and ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co. 











PERSONAL. 


Miss Aveusta J. Evans, that was (author of 
Beulah, St. Elmo, and, other works of fiction)— 
Mrs. WILSON, that is—resides in a beautiful little 
chateau in the suburbs of Mobile. Her husband 
is a banker of wealth and influence. A gentle- 
man who lately had the pleasure of secing the 
lady says she is tall, slender, of dark complexion, 
black hair, and features full of animation and 
intelligence. She is seen but little in society, 
and seldom entertains any but intimate friends. 
He adds, what we can readily believe, that “ the 
poor know her well, and the hospitals and insti- 
tutions for the homeless and friendless find in 
her a local FLoReENcE NIGHTINGALE.”’ How 
nice it would be if Mr. W1Lson would move his 
wife, himself, and his bank up to New York for 
a few weeks in winter, and renew some of those 
old personal and literary associations to which 
Mrs. WILSON imparted such infinite grace and 
charm! 

—Apropos of a ‘personal’ in the Bazar of 
February 6 alluding to a couple supposed to be 
the oldest in Indiana, ‘he being ninety-three 
and she eighty-six,’ a correspondent at Terre 
Haute, in that State, says: “I know an older 
couple, my father and mother—Dante. Bar- 
BOUR, nearly ninety-five, and ExizaBerts, his 
wife, aged eighty-eight, both in good health, and 
their minds very little, if any, impaired by age. 
He walks with the assistance of a cane, and di- 
rects the affairs of his farm. She is quite active, 
and manages the affairs of her household. They 
were married on the 4th of March, 1806, in Jef- 
ferson County, New York, and moved thence in 
1817, and settled in the wilderness, of which they 
made a farm near Terre Haute, and there have 
resided ever since.”’ 

—The Marquis of Hartington can afford to be 
the Liberal leader of the British opposition in 
Parliament, having the solid advantage of an in- 
come of about $1,250,000 per annum. 

—Marshal CaNROBERT is sometimes mention- 
ed as the successor of M‘MaHown in case the lat- 
ter should resign. He is a Bonapartist and good 
soldier, nothing more. He is married to an En- 
glish lady, Miss MACDONALD, whose acquaint- 
ance he thus made in 1856 at a Tuileries ball: 
‘* Marshal,” said she, ‘‘ will you treat me as a 
Russian, and make me dance?’’ ‘‘ Impossible, 
mademoiselle; there is an armistice proclaim- 
ed.’ But he called a young officer and ordered 
him to be her vis-a-vis, remarking that a Marshal 
of France envied a sub-lieutenant’s good fortune. 
A few years later mademoiselle became Maré- 
chale CANROBERT. 

—The ye of Berlin are of opinion that 
BisMARCK has overworked his brain, and must 
give up. He is now incapable of continued 
— on any single topic. 

t is quoted, as a star instance of how things 
fluctuate in this remarkable republic, that Dr. 
CorNELIUS FarILine Brown, recently appointed 
Surgeon-General of the armies of the Khedive 
of Egypt, at $7000 a year, gold, was less than 
five years ago measuring calico in a small dry- 
goods store in a country village in Michigan. 

—ArtTHUR HELPs, in his latest work, Social 
Pressure, a series of conversations between cer- 
tain friends, makes one of his characters say 
that in the course of his official career there 
were three persons who struck him as perfect 
hosts: ‘‘One was a man of letters—I may as 
well say it was DICKENS; the other was an arch- 
bishop; and the third was the Prime Minister 
of the day, whose excellence, however, in host- 
ship was to be attributed to his wife.”” The 
telegraph brings the sad intelligence of the 
death of this fine writer and most estimable 
man. He was born in 1817. He was knighted 
in 1872, and is understood to have assisted Queen 
Victoria in the preparation of her Leaves from 
the Journals of our Life in the Highlands. 

— ALEXANDRE Dumas never sketches a scheme 
for any of his pieces. He takes for a four-act 

iece seventy-seven big pages of blue paper. He 

evotes twenty pages each to the first, second, 
and third acts, and seventeen to the last. 

—GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND gives his pen- 
ortrait of WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant in words 
ollowing: “‘ At the top of his slender, medium 
figure is a large, steady head, covered with bair 
and beard of a rather luxuriant white, streaked 
with yellow. His skin is reddish. His eyes are 
blue, and shine in a winter night like the heads 
of two andirons when there is no fire. His ar- 
ticulation is distinct and cold. He has a fright- 
fully good memory, and if you tell him a lie he 
will catch you in about a second. You compli- 
ment him, therefore, at your peril. About sev- 
enteen ag, ago I ny ag: to name a literary 
society in Philadelphia in his honor, and I hap- 
pened to mention the fact to the old man. e 
drew a bead on me in a moment. He seemed 
to recollect it exactly, and said, ‘‘It still exists, 
don’t it?’ I said, ‘‘1 think so;’’ and I believe 
it does, but I was afraid to say I believed so, for 
the old man looked at me in such a cold, autum- 
nal way that I hardly knew how to answer.”’ 

—Mr. Historian Froupg has returned from 
Australia, whither he was dispatched by the 
British ty to peer into things. 

—Professor L. W. Peck, who has recently been 
= in charge of the Department of Industrial 

rawing in the College of Mechanic Arts in the 
University of Minnesota, was for six years a car- 
rier of the Providence Journal. He is a graduate 
of the Boston Institute of Technology. 

—We learn from the last number received 
here of the London Court Journal that recently 
Mr. and Mrs. MaxweLt (Miss Brappon) enter- 
tained a very large circle of private friends and 
distinguished members of the literary and art 
worlds at their residence at Richmond. ‘An 
amateur theatrical entertainment, the staple re- 
source of the day, or rather of the evening, for 
amusing friends, was resorted to with much suc- 
cess, Mrs. MAXWELL, as the heroine in Delicate 

Ground, appearing for the first time in her life 





as an actress. Those who know the réle, which 
has been made famous by the rendering of the 
most distinguished and fascinating actresses of 
modern times, will understand the difficulty and 
the ambition of the assumption on the part of 
an amateur, but the great authoress stepped, as 
it were, at once from herself into some one else, 
and we had ocular demonstration of the process 
by which the writer sinks her own mental indi- 
viduality for the moment, and merges into the 
brain creature she has called into existence to 
place before her readers. The astonishment of 
those who witnessed her remarkable effort was 
manifested in that most appreciative fashion, 
spontaneous murmurs of approval throughout 
the performance, ending in a demonstration of 
delight.” 

—Mr. GLapDsTone’s reply to his opponents is 
styled Vaticanism : an Answer to Reproofs and Re- 
plies. Mr. GLapstone maintains in his new 
brochure all the positions he took up in his ** Ex- 
postulation.”” He is particularly complimentary 
to Father Newmay, but he is severe upon the in- 
accuracies he thinks he has found in the histor- 
ical references of Archbishop Mannrne. Of Mr. 
GiapsTone’s former pamphlet, we may add, 
145,000 copies have been sold, and the Quarterly 
is in a fifth edition. 

—The impcrial old potentate of Prussia likes 
to do nice things when proper occasion offers. 
Among the many eautiful articles sent to him 
during the holidays was an album containing 
the events of the last war and the conflict be- 
tween the Emperor and the Vatican. The con- 
tents were written in such an extraordinarily 
fine, clear, pearl script, ornamented with pen 
drawings, that it oxcited the curiosity of the 
Emperor, and he caused the name and the per- 
son of the donor to be hunted up and sent to 
him. When the authoress was discovered she 
was found to be the widow of a former civil offi- 
cer, who, being reduced to poverty, supported 
herself by sewing in different houses by day, 
and employed her evenings in composing and 
writing verse in this admirable style, clearer 
even than printing. It is needless to add that 
the poor widow received a generous gift from 
the good-hearted Emperor. 

—Queen VicTortia, having had the Princess of 
Thule read to her last autumn by one of her la- 
dies-in-waiting, was pleased to ask Lady ABER- 
CROMBIE to paint a picture of the heroine, Sheila. 

—It may interest our readers to hear that the 
Messrs. HARPER, of New York, who have pub- 
lished the American edition of Dr. Livinestone’s 
Last Journals, have forwarded already £1000 for 
the family. The book is published for the ben- 
efit of the children of Dr. Livinestong. The 
work is being translated into French and Ger- 
man. 

—If we are to believe the statement of an in- 
telligent American, writing from Paris, the true 
reason for NiILsson’s not opening the Grand 
Opera-house in Paris was that she had not the 
voice to sing with. Some time before the open- 
ing she got angry about something, and, as the 
report goes, indulged in such screaming as to 
make herself hoarse. She sent for her old teach- 
er, WARTEL, who found her covered up in bed, 
not able to speak abovea whisper. ‘ Won’tit be 
possible for me to sing at the opening ?” said she. 
* Not if you expect ever to sing again, or care for 

our reputation,” he replied. And she was not 
ong in finding out the truth of what was said, 
for she could not raise a note. The Paris Hvéne- 
ment does not hesitate to say that ‘‘ the most dif- 
ficult matter the directors of the Grand Opera- 
house have had to deal with has been Madame 
Rovzaup’s disposition.” 

—Mrs. MaBeL Husparp, of Carthage, New 
York, who is one hundred and three years old 
and the mother of eighteen children, was born 
at Litchfield, Connecticut. She remembers the 
cannonading when tbe British destroyed New 
Haven in 1778, and the burning of New London 
by the disreputable ARNOLD in 1781. She once 
gave a drink of water to WASHINGTON when he 
passed through Danbury, and that is her strong 

oint. 

. —The Rev. Dr. 8. WeL_s Wiiitams, for forty 
years resident in China, and for many years sec- 
retary of the American legation in that country, 
is about to return to the United States to re- 
main. Dr. W. is a native of Utica, New York, 
and is now sixty-three years old. Aside from 
his duties as a missionary and secretary, he has 
published several valuable works on the lan- 
guage, literature, and social and business life of 
the Chinese. 

—The ‘* Veterans of 1812” had a pleasant time 
at their late annual dinner on what au unpatri- 
otic person sneeringly called ‘‘ Mr. Birthing- 
ton’s Washday.’’ Among the leading veterans 
of that war are THURLOW Weep and Ex-Govy- 
ernor Drx, both of whom draw pensions. Mr. 
WEED gives this pension (he gives many others) 
to Mrs. CREAN, a widow, with whom he boarded 
sixty years ago, when working as a printer in 
the same office with the late James Harper. 
Among the richest of the veterans are SELLECK 
NicHo.s and Josep WaRREN, the latter being 
estimated at $4,000,000. (This is not the Mr. 
JOSEPH WARREN of the Buffalo Courier, who is 
only a voteran of the press and of copious per- 
sonal presence.) Our leading veteraness is AME- 
LIA Brown, widow of General Jacop Brown, 
famous in the ball-and-cartridge way in his day. 
She receives $300 a year, and she is very wealthy 
besides. 

—TENNYSON lives in luxury in a poetically pic- 
turesque country mansion, rich in its architect- 
ure, and lavish and tasteful in its adornments and 
knickknacks. There are about it terraces and 
fountains, greeneries and flower parterres, ave- 
nues and lawns; it is the mansion of a rich man 
of high taste and culture. Here, for the most 
part, both summer and winter, the most eminent 
of England’s poets passes his time. It is rarely 
that he appears in the London streets, and more 
rarely that his presence is obtained in the hos- 
pitable houses of the West End. He is tail, 
gaunt, shaggy-haired, with a ragged-looking 
beard, and long, straggling locks of a light 
brown, very much tinged with gray. Indeed, 
he is almost shabby to the outward eye; and his 
apparent endeavor is to pass along unnoticed. 

e gets bushels of letters begging for auto- 
graphs, which he never answers. Those who, 
few in number, are received at the poet’s fire- 
side as his friends speak in giowing terms of his 
kindly and genial hospitality, and his sometimes 
almost child-like playfulness. He is full of an- 
ecdote, and likes to talk of his own literary ex- 
periences. His library is said to be a model of 
coziness and elegant taste, and his gardens, which 
he loves, are described as beautiful and well kept. 
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LAMBREQUIN FOR 
FLOWER-STAND, 
(See Fig. 1.] 


Mignardise and Crochet Edging 
for Dresses, Lingerie, etc. 

Tus edging may be worked with écru, 
black, or white mignardise and thread, 
silk, or cotton of the same color. Begin 
the edging on one side of the mignardise 
as follows: 1 sc. (single crochet) on the 
next loop, * five times alternately 5 ch. 
(chain stitch), 1 sc. on the second follow- 
ing loop, then twice alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. 
on the second following loop, then + 1 se. 
on the next loop, 11 ch., 1 sc. on the 
same loop on which the last sc. was work- 
ed, 1 sc. on the next loop, repeat 13 times 
from +, then 6 ch., turn the work, 14 
sc., working always 1 sc. on the middle 
st. of each of the 14 ch. loops worked pre- 
viously, turn the work, 1 ch., 14 se. on the 
upper veins of the 14 sc. worked previous- 
ly, 1 sc. on the sixth of the 6 ch. worked 
last, turn the work, 6 ch., fasten to the 
single ch. before the last 15 se. (to do this 
drop the stitch from the needle, insert the 
needle in the corresponding stitch, and 
draw the dropped stitch through), turn the 
work, | se., 1 sde. (short double crochet), 
8 de. (double crochet), 2 ste. (short treble 
crochet), 3 de., 1 sde., 1 sc. on the 6 ch. 
worked last, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the sc. 
which was worked after the last 14 sc., 5 
ch., 1 sc. on the loop on which the last 
sc. was worked, 1 sc. on the next loop, 
11 ch., fasten to the middle st. of the ch. 
scallop opposite, which consists of 7 ch., 
6 ch., 1 se. on the fifth of the 11 ch. 
worked previously, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the sec- 
ond following loop, 9 ch., fasten to the 
middle st. of the opposite ch. scallop con- 
sisting of 7 ch., 5 ch., 1 se. on the fourth 
of the 9 ch. worked previously, 3 ch., 1 se. 
on the second following loop, then twice 
alternately 7 ch., fasten to the middle st. 
of the ch. scallop opposite, consisting of 
5 ch., 4 ch., 1 sc. on the third of the 7 ch. 
worked previously, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the sec- 
ond following loop, then 5 ch., fasten to 
the middle st. of the ch. scallop opposite, 
2 ch., 1 se. on the third of the 5 ch. work- 
ed previously, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the second 
following loop, twice alternately 2 ch., 
fasten to the middle st. of the ch. scallop 
opposite, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the second follow- 
ing loop, turn the work on the wrong side, 
8 ch., fasten together the next two loops 
on the other side of the mignardise with 
1 sc., as shown by the illustration, eight 
times alternately 1 ch., 1 sc. on the next 
loop, then 1 ch., fasten together the fol- 
lowing two loops with 1 sc., turn the work 
on the right side, 7 ch., 1 de. on the ch. 
between the middle 2 of the 10 sc. sepa- 
rated each by 1 ch. which were worked 
last, 7 ch., 1 sc. on the upper two veins of 
the sc. with which the first two loops on 
this side of the mignardise were fastened 
together, 13 times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. 
on the next loop, then twice alternately 
1 ch., 1 sc. on the following loop, then 1 
ch., 1 se. on the fifteenth loop after the 
last two loops which were fastened togeth- 
er with 1 sc. on the side of the mignardise 
on which the work was done last ; it should 
first be observed, however, that from here 
on to the end of the point the working 
thread is passed along on the wrong side, 
as the last 3 ch. of the point are worked 
on the wrong side, and are carried there 
to the beginning of the next point; 1 ch., 
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MIGNARDISE AND CrocHet Epeine ror Drgsszs, 
LINGERIE, ETC. 


1 sc. on the fourteenth loop after the last two loops fastened to- 
gether with 1 sc., 1 ch., 1 de. on the next loop, fasten to the 
corresponding de. opposite, twice alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the 
following loop, then 3 ch., fasten to the corresponding dc. oppo- 
site, 3 sc. on the 3 ch. worked previously, 1 de. on the next 
loop, 1 ch., 1 de. on the following loop, 5 ch., fasten to the cor- 
responding de. opposite, 5 sc. on the 5 ch. worked previously, 
1 de. on the next loop, 1 ch., 1 de. on the following loop, 7 ch., 
fasten to the corresponding de. opposite, 6 ch., fasten to the de. 
which was worked on a single ch. between 2 sc., 6 ch., 1 sc. on 
the last de., 1 de. on the next loop, three times alternately 1 ch., 
1 de. on the following loop, then 1 ch., 1 sl. on the sc. with 
which two loops were fastened together, turn the work on the 
wrong side, 3 ch., turn the work on the right side, 1 sc. on the 
next loop on the side of the mignardise on which the work was 
done first, as shown by the illustration ; repeat always from > 
until the edging is of the length required. 


Lambrequin for Flower-Stand. 
Tue foundation of this lambrequin is of dark green cloth; the 
application is of fawn-colored cloth in several shades, and is 
edged with gold soutache, which is sewed on with black sad- 
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Fig. 1.—Fourniture or Bar-Wixpow.—[See Figs. 2 and 3, Page 205.) 
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LAMBREQUIN FOR 
FLOWER-STAND, 
Eracires, Et. 


dler’s silk. The design figures are worked 
in satin stitch with brown and maize-col- 
ored saddler’s silk. ‘This lambrequin is 
seen on the flower-stand in the bay-window 
illustrated on this page. 


Lambrequin for Flower-Stand, 
Etageéres, etc. 

Tus lambrequin is worked on light 
brown cloth, and is furnished with an ap- 
plication of brown cloth in a darker shade, 
which is edged with gold cord. The leaves 
are worked in satin stitch with brown sad- 
dler’s silk. The knotted stitches are work- 
ed with light brown silk. 


Furniture of Bay-Window. 

Tus window is furnished with embroid- 
ered tulle curtains, and with inner curtains 
and lambrequins of woolen reps. The lam- 
brequins are trimmed with a border, braid 
embroidery, and tassels. The flower-stand 
of gilt bronze is edged with a lambrequin, 
the design of which is given in an illustra- 
tion on this page. The chairs are orna- 
mented in application and satin stitch em- 
broidery, and the footstool in cross stitch 
embroidery. The designs of the footstool 
are given by Figs. 2 and 3, page 141. The 
design used for the chairs will be found 
illustrated on page 124 of Bazar No. 8, 
Vol. VIIL. 


Crochet Rosette for setting 
together Tidies. 
See illustration on page 205. 

Tuts rosette is worked with twisted cro- 
chet cotton, No. 30. Begin at the centre 
with a foundation of 7 ch. (chain stitch), 
close these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), 
and on this ring work as follows: Ist 
round.—3 ch., which count as first de. 
(double crochet), 19 de. on the foundation 
st. (stitch), 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. 
counting as first de. in this round. 2d 
round.—8 ch., which count as first de., 39 
de. on the 19 de. in the preceding round, 
working the first de. on the third of the 3 
ch, counting as first de, in the preceding 
round, and on every following st. 2 de. ; 
finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. count- 
ing as first de. in this round. Fasten the 
thread and cut it off. 3d round.—This 
round consists of figures, which are worked 
separately, and are fastened to the middle 
rosette and to the preceding figure in this 
round. For each figure make a founda- 
tion of 7 ch., close these in a ring with 1 
sl., and crochet’ ch., which count as first 
de., and then 23 de. on the 7 foundation 
st., fastening the eleventh de. always to the 
upper two veins of the fifth following st. 
of the second round, and from the second 
separate figure on always fasten the six- 
teenth dec. to the sixth de. of the preceding 
figure, and besides this, fasten the last fig- 
ure after the sixth dc. to the sixteenth de. 
of the first figure; finally, work in each 
figure 1 sl, on the third of the 3 ch. count- 
ing as first de., and then fasten the thread 
and cut it off. In connection with the last 
figure work the 4th round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the sl. of 
the next figure in the preceding round, 13 
ch. ; finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this 
round. 5th round.—8 ch., which count 
as first de., 110 de. on the 112 st. of the 
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preceding round, thus passing over 2 st. at intervals in the course of the 
round; finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. which count as first dc. in 
this round. 6th round.—6 ch., the first 3 of which count as first de., 1 de. 
on the st. on which the last sl. was worked, 21 times alternately 3 ch., 2 
de. separated by 8 ch. on the fifth following st. of the preceding round ; 
finally, 3 ch., pass over 4 st., 1 sl. on the 
third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. in 
this round. 7th round.—2 sl. on the next 
2 st. of the preceding round, 6 ch., the 
first 3 of which count as first de., 
1 de. on the same st. on which the 
sl. of this round was worked, 21 
times alternately 3 ch., 2 
de, separated by 3 ch. on 
the second following 3 ch. ; 
finally, 3 ch., 1 sl. on the 
third of the 3 ch. counting 
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the ribbed design is again formed regularly. Work 51 rounds in the ordinary 
ribbed design; this middle part of the corset counts 16 ribs, the 6th and 11th 
of which are continued from the pointed hip gores. In the 51st round, at the 
beginning of the bosom gore, widen 2 st. ; to do this work on the first purled 

st. after the 12th rib 1 p., 1 k., and on the second purled st. 1 k., 1 p. 
Now form the bosom gores in the same shape and design as the hip 
gores, widening them, of course, instead of narrowing, however. ‘To 
do this knit the 1st round of the bosom gore.—SI., 5 k., three times al- 
ternately 2 p., 2 k., then 
2 p., 1 k., on the next 
purled st. 1 k., 1 p., 
and on the following 
puried st. 1 p., 1 k.; 
now follows 1 k., and 
for the remainder the 
ribbed design for this 
and the next seven 
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49th, 57th, and 65th 
rounds form always 4 
st. of the first 2 and 
last 2 st. of the bosom 
gore, and work the in- 
tervening seven rounds 
always in the ordinary 
ribbed design. Besides 
this, in order to obtain 
greater width on the 
upper edge of the cor- 
set form two smaller 
gores by widening in 


sisting each of 5 ch. and 
1 sc. on the first of these), 
1 sc, on the same st. on 
which the 2 sl. of this round 
were worked, * 3 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle one of the 
next 3 ch. in the preceding 
round, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the 
next 3 ch., three picots, 1 
sc. on the sc, worked pre- 
viously on the middle one : 
of the3ch.,andrepeatfrom Fig. 3.—Rupper AGRAFE 
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REDUCED TO the Ist, 9th, 17th, 25th, 
the middle one of the next ONE-HALF SIZE. Crocuet RosETTE FOR SETTING TOGETHER TIDIES, ETC. ONE-HALF Size. 83d, and 41st of the 65 
8 ch., 3 ch., 1 sl. on the : rounds before referred 
second sl. in this round. 4 J | " 


to; to do this widen always | purled st. between 
the 2 purled st. after the 8th and after the 12th 
rib in the Ist round, so that the stripe now counts 
3 st. to the 9th round. In the 9th round again 
widen 1 purled st. in the middle of each of there 
stripes. In the 17th round form two new ribs, 
working always 1 p., 1 k. on the second purled 


Agrafes for Hats, etc., Figs. 1-4. 
Tues illustrations show various agrafes of rub- 
ber, which are designed for trimming hats and 
bonnets. The illustrations are reduced to one- 
half of the full size, 
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Fig. 2.—Borper 1x Cross Stitch Emprorpery ror Foorstoor.—{See Fig. 1, Page 204.] 
Description of Symbols: ! Yellow; ® Light Blue; “%, O Orange; 2 Deep Red; ® Dark Blue; S Fawn. 
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Knitted and Crochet Corset. 

Tuts corset is knitted of double zephyr 
worsted, and is especially 
designed for elderly ladies, 
It is worked in two parts, 
joined with laces, and 
closed by means of busks. 
Knit the corset in a ribbed 
design in rounds going 
back and forth, and 
border the upper and under edges with crochet picots. Begin one 
(the right) half of the corset on the under edge, making a foun- 
dation of 148 st. (stitch) with red worsted and medium-sized 
steel knitting-needles, and on this foundation work as fol- 
lows: Ist-8th rounds.—Sl. (slip one stitch), 5 k. (knit 
plain), 34 times alternately 2 p. (purled), 2k. ; finally, 
6k. In the course of these rounds the ribbed de- 
sign for the foundation of the corset has been 
formed (each rib consists of 2 st. knit plain), 
and also the cross-ribbed stripes on the sides 
of the knitting. For the hip gores, which 
are formed by narrowing, and are work- 
ed in the transposed design shown by 
the illustration, knit the 9th round. 
—SI., 5 k., five times alternately 
2 p., 2 k., then 2 p., knit to- 
gether the 2 st. of the next 
rib and the following 2 
purled st., seven times 
alternately 2 p., 2 k., 
then 2 p., knit to- 
gether the next 2 
purled st. and 
the 2 st. of 
the next 














































st. of each stripe 4 st. wide, and1k., 
1 p. on the third purled st. In the 
25th, 33d, and 41st 
rounds widen in each 
purled stripe at both 
sides of the newly 
formed ribs precisely 
; 2 « 
ug ae mending per Lapy’s Knitrep Unper-VEst. 
knit seven rounds 
more in the ribbed design; this completes the two small gores. 
In order to form the armhole knit the 49th round only to the 
first of the newly formed ribs in the first small gore, pay no 
attention to the remaining st. of the preceding round, and 
shorten every second following one of the next six rounds 
by 2 st., which also remain unnoticed. From the 57th 
to 74th rounds the side edge of the armhole remains 
unchanged ; then cast off all st. of the last round, 
carry the working thread along the straight side 
edge, cast off the next 26 st., which were 
previously left unnoticed, and finish the 
back in 24 rounds, in the ordinary ribbed 
design. In the first 16 rounds grad 
ually narrow 10 st. in order to ob 
tain the slope on the other side 
of the armhole. After the last 
round cast off, thus finishing 
one-half of the corset. 
Work the other half in 
a similar manner, but 
in the opposite di- 
rection. After 
finishing the 
knitting, sur- 
round both 





Kwyittep anp Crocuet Corset. 
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rib, four 
times alter- 
nately 2 p., 2 

k., then 2 p., 
knit together the 2 
st. of the next rib and 
the following 2 purled st., 

seven times alternately 2 p., 
2k., then 2 p., knit together 
the next 2 purled st. and the 2 
st. of the following rib; then five times 
alternately 2 p., 2 k., and finally 6 k. 
This narrowing is repeated in the same 
direction for each hip gore in the 17th, 25th, 33d, 
41st, 49th, 57th, and 65th rounds, thus forming the 
transposed design shown by the illustration. The 4 
intervening seven rounds are always knitted in the ribbed design 
without any changes. In the 72d round purl together the first 2 


parts of 
the corset on 

the upper and 
under edges with 

picot scallops, which 
are worked with the 

same worsted in the fol 
lowing manner: * 1 se. 

(single crochet) on the next 
edge st., one picot of four chain 
stitches and 1 sc. on the first of these, 
pass over 1 st., and repeat from ¥. Fur- 
nish each half of the corset on the front 
and back edges with wide coarse red worsted braid, 
and with eyelet-holes, whalebones, and busks. Thick 
red worsted cord serves for lacing the corset. For 
the shoulder-straps, which are sewed on the corset as shown by 
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: Fig. 8.—Foorstoot 1x Cross StrtcH EMBROIDERY. the illustration, work a strip 12 st. wide, in rounds going back 
and the last 2 st. of the hip gores, which now count 6 st., and in the (See Fig. 1, Page 204.] and forth, entirely knit plain, and border it on the sides with 
73d round work the hip gores into a point, knitting together always Description of Symbols: @ 1st (darkest), # 2d (lightest), Blue; crochet picots, to match those which edge the top and bottom of 
2 st. of the remaining 4 st. of each hip gore, so that from now on @ Black; ® Fawn; © Brick Red; ! Yellow. the corset. 
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Lady's Knitted Under-Vest. 
See illustration on page 205. 


Tus under-vest is worked with fine knitting wool 
and steel knitting-needles in one piece to the arm- 
holes, always going forward; from the armholes the 
back and fronts are worked each separately, and the 
sleeves are worked in connection with the back and 
fronts. Begin the waist on the under edge with a 
foundation of 156 st. (stitch), and work 36 rounds of 
always alternately 2 k. (knit plain), 2p. (purled). From 
the next round on knit waist entirely plain, and 
furnish it with a seam through the middle of the front 
and on each side 50 st. from the middle, in order to de- 


fine the back. For this seam work always 2 p. in two 
successive rounds, and repeat this in every third and 
fourth following round. e front is worked in con- 


nection with the back to the 98d round, and without 
changing the number of st. to the 85th round; in or- 
der to obtain the shape of the back widen always 1 st. 
8 st. from the side seams, beginning from the 6th round, 
knit plain, and repeat this always after 7 rounds knit 
plain, ten times, to the 93d round, and then pay no at- 
tention to the st. fort 2 present. Work the slit in the 
middle of the front, nning from the 93d round. 
From now on knit the fronts and the back separately, 
going back and forth, on one (the right) side always 
entirely knit plain, and on the other side all purled ; in 
doing this leave always 7 st. on both sides of the seam 
unnoticed (thus 16 st. together with the seam), which 
are afterward used for the sleeves. For the underlap- 

ing (the left) front of the under-vest take up 4 st. 

rom the st. of the preceding round, from the wrong 
side, and work the last 6 st. of the left front and the first 
8 st. of the right front so that they appear on the right 
side as alternately one round knit plain, one round 
purled. For the Losom ‘ores in the fronts widen al- 
ways 1 st. on the 30th and 73d st. (counting from the 
right side seam), inning from the 86th round; to 
do this always knit off also the vertical vein of the cor- 
responding st. in the preceding round. Work 7 rounds 
knit plain, and widen — st. at both sides of the 
first widening, repeating this six times; in this way the 
widening is always brought 1 st. further to the left and 
1 st. to the right in each widening round. Work the 
135th to 146th rounds without changing the number of 
at., and then work for each shoulder the 147th to 180th 
rounds on the 28 st. nearest the armholes, narrowin 
always 1 et. on the neck in the 147th, 150th, and 1 
rounds. Pay no attention to the st. of the fronts for 
the present, and with the st. of the back knit 64 
rounds, widening always 1 st. at the beginning and 
end of every fourth ——— round 2 st. from the 
outer edge, to the 82d round inclusive, and from the 
83d to 64th rounds narrow 1 st. there in every second 
following round, until only 36 st. are on the needle; 
then knit the st. of the back and fronts together on 
the shoulders. Take up also the edge st. of the shoul- 
ders on the neck on needles, and on these, in connec- 
tion with the st. of the back and fronts, work 2 rounds, 
which ap ail purled on the right side, and one row 
of holes, for which alternately t. t. o. (throw the thread 
over), k. 2 together (knit two st. together), 3 k., in such 
a manner that these rounds appear knit plain on the 
right side; then work 2 rounds, which —— all purled 
on the right side, cast off all the st., and run a narrow 
ribbon through the holes, For each sleeve gather the 
edge st. of the front and back to the 16 st. yen A 
jeff unnoticed on needles (there should be 84 st.), wor 

going forward (so that the side seam of the 

waist is continued and forms the middle of the sleeve), 
7 rounds knit plain, and in next round, at both 
sides of the seam, narrow 1 st. Repeat this narrowin 
always after 7 interval rounds sixteen times for eac 
sleeve, and then work 8 rounds more al) knit plain, 
without ep 20 rounds of always alternate- 
ly 2k, 2p., and cast off the st. 


alwa’ 





A COLD SNAP. 


UNT LACKLAND lived away out in the 
country ix those days—in the backwoods, 
Nell and I called it, though, to be sure, our own 
place wasn’t so very populous, considering that 
there were seventy odd miles between the two; 
but then we were on the river-banks, and a steam- 
er ran between us and Boston once a week, and 
we had a shabby little newspaper and a shabbier 
lecture course, and an occasional concert, and 
sleighing parties, and assemblies among ourselves, 
while out at Lackland people dwelt so far apart 
that it was a day's work to make a call. 

Aunt Lackland was a widow with no chil- 
dren, and we had often urged her to come to 
Wateredce and live with us, but she had stead- 
ily re: 2d, and thought she shouldn’t live out 
half her days if she were to forsake the familiar 
fields where her good man had plowed and reap- 
ed. She had an old servant, who had lived with 
her since her marriage ; and a kind of cousin of 
her husband’s—Eben Andrews—had come to 
manage the farm for her at uncle’s death, who 
was executor of the will, residuary legatee, and 
goodness knows what not, and by whom she set 
the world, It used to be, “ Eben thinks so,” 
and ** Eben doesn’t like this,” till I got worn to 
shoe-strings the first time I went to see her, for, 

ou see, mother, pitying her forlorn condition, 
fiving so out of the world, and no blood-relation 
within call, used to send Nell and me to make 
alternate visits there to make sure she wasn’t 
imposed upon by her husband's relatives. 

** Who cares what Eben thinks and likes?” 
said I, for, I suppose, I was a little jealous that 
she should regard the opinions of this raw farmer 
as of greater importance than mine. 

‘*] dare say you'll care more’n you'll like to 
own before you're much older,” said she, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘and you won't be the first girl, neither.” 

**Pll go right home if you talk so,” I cried. 
**¥ don’t think I shall lose my young affections 
to Eben Andrews inahurry. Auy body ‘d think 
I had never seen a young man before.’ 

“You never did see one like Eben,” she per- 


** And I never want to see another.” 

“That's just the way girls talk when they're 
in love,” put in Tildy Bruce, who had come 
down to do up the sewing for Aunt Lackland, 
whose eyes began to fail her. 

‘Tildy was something of a companion for me 
in that lonely place, though I had no great fancy 
for her. She lived six miles away through the 
woods, and Eben used to go for her, and carry 
her home when her work was done. 

**'There’s our Esther,” she went on—‘“‘ what 
fun she used to make of ‘Tom Adams’s red head! 
but, sakes alive, now she’s married to him, ev- 
ery particular hair is gold!” 

** Very likely,” I retorted, ‘it runs in the fam- 
ily. I heard you say yourself that Eben had the 
biggest hands you ever saw. I suppose they'll 
shrink as soon as he offers them to you.” 

** He's got a heart to match ‘em,” added Aunt 
Lackland, while Tildy tittered. 

** Yes,” said I, just to plague Aunt Lackland, 











for I had really thought Tildy impudent enough 
to joke about the size of my aunt’s husband's 
cousin’s hands—“‘ yes, and a mouth to match the 
heart!” 

‘*So much the better to kiss you, my dear,” 
sang out Eben himself; and there he was, stand- 
ing in the doorway. I didn't know how much 
he had overheard, and I didn’t care; at least I 
thought I didn’t, and I left the room in dudgeon 
and slammed the door. A great bear of a back- 
woodsman to talk of kissing me! Well, I sup- 
pose I was a contrary minx, for when Aunt 
Lackland said that Eben doted on green, I took 
great pains to wear blue ribbons; and when he 
declared that blue became me mightily, I just 
changed to cherry-color next time. If Eben 
liked curls, I combed my hair out as straight as 
a Digger Indian’s; and when he began to read 
aloud, I left the room, or hummed a tune as 
rudely as you please. ‘Tildy Bruce used to gig- 
gle, and say that I did it just to keep myself be- 
fore his eyes; and she was always so ready to 
run and jump for him, and flattered him so 
broadly, that I could have shaken her soundly 
many a time. She spared no pains to please 
him, wore the colors I discarded, and made beau- 
catchers of her hair. She used to dare me to 
refuse his arm when he offered it, or his hand 
when he would have helped me into a carriage 
or over a stile, and I was just fool enough. She 
induced me to send him a saucy valentine, and 
to play all manner of giddy tricks upon him, 
such as putting salt in his tea, and vinegar in his 
milk, and sewing up the armholes of his over- 
coat, and lining his hat with burs! But he 
rade a joke of it all, and called me his jester. 

** That means a fool,” said I, flaring up. 

“Oh, does it?” said he, quietly. ‘* Well, 
sometimes the king was more fool than the jest- 
er, you remember,” oracularly. 

**So,” said Tildy, afterward, ‘‘he thinks that 
he has only got to ask, this minute, and you'll 
say, ‘ Yes, thank you.’” 

‘** He'll find out his mistake,” tossing my head, 
**if ever he does ask !—as though I would marry 
a farmer when I’ve been at boarding-school, and 
can play the piano and read French! Mercy, 
if you should see the young men at Wateredge, 
in their kid gloves and broadcloth, you wouldn't 
wonder that I wasn’t ready to fall in love with 
Eben Andrews, Tildy.” 

** And what are they like at Wateredge ?” ask- 
ed Aunt Lackland. 

** Like heroes in a romance,” said I, spitefully ; 
** not at all like Eben Andrews.” 

** No, I reckon they're not; heroes of fiddle- 
sticks and nonsense!’ 

** Heroes of yard-sticks, I guess,” added Tildy. 

And, sure enough, Eben did find out his mis- 
take not long after; though you might call it 
mine, in the long-run. One day in March he 
asked me to go down into the maple grove to 
see the sap run, and to take a drink of it. We 
went along by a short-cut over the fields, where 
the snow yet lingered in soft drifts. The after- 
noon was clear as crystal, and when we got into 
the woods the sun illuminated it, shining upon 
the naked trees, and creeping through the tangled 
boughs, till it seemed like a great cathedral at 
evening service, I thought. ‘There was a deli- 
cious hush there too, and once in a whilean early 
bird trilled a hesitating roundelay, and another 
responded from some hidden branch; and the 
crows went languidly cawing overhead, and 
sometimes a rabbit scampered by, and the voices 
of the men who were busy over the gypsy fire 
boiling down the sap made long reverberations, 
melodious as the wind sweeping across an ALo- 
lian harp. We drank the sap, cool and sweet, 
as it dripped from the wounds in the maple- 
trees, and stirred the boiling pot under the 
cross-sticks, and the afternoon faded, and the 
sunset blushed and looked into the wood, and 
the workmen dropped away one by one, leaving 
Eben and me to follow at our leisure. But he 
lingered still, covering the pot, smothering the 
fire, though I had long ago warned him that tea 
was waiting. We stood there, side by side, look- 
ing into the smouldering embers, when I said 


again, 

“Come, Eben Andrews, lord of loiterers, I 
can’t wait any longer.” 

‘**Neither can I,” he returned, facing me. 
“T must know to-night, Letty, whether you love 
me or not!” 

** Whether I love you or not!” I repeated. 
** Whatever gave you that crazy notion ?” 

** Because I have been crazy enough to love 
you, Letty,” he answered, ‘‘and I had heard 
that love ts love.” 

‘* Well, we will let by-gones be by-gones,” 
said I. ‘‘I’m sure I never gave you any en- 
couragement. But pray don’t speak of this to 
Aunt Lackland.” 

**A man doesn’t usually brag about being 
jilted,” he answered. Now, though I should 
like to have had my aunt know I had refused 
her precious Eben, I was sure if she found it 
out there would be an end of my visits to Lack- 
land ; she would never have allowed Eben’s hap- 
piness to be placed in such jeopardy ; and some- 
how, though I didn’t care for Tildy Bruce, and 
had refused Eben, and was by no means devoted 
to my aunt, yet I liked to go to Lackland; I had 
never asked myself why, and I didn’t care to 
know. 

“Well, Tildy,” said I, that night, after Aunt 
Lackland had had prayers, and Eben had taken 
his candle and gone to bed, and we were left 
to rake over the kitchen fire—*‘ well, Tildy, 
Eben’s found out his mistake!” : 

Her eyes snapped like brands of fire, and the 
color flew all over her face. ‘* I guess you'll find 
the mistake is yours before you’re much older,” 
said she. ‘I'll wager, though, that he doesn't 
feel anxious; he knows you only want to be 
coaxed,” 

Perhaps I did. But I must say it nettled me 
to see how well he bore himself. I had read in 








novels how the hero was either soured by unre- 
quited affection, or became splendidly melan- 
choly and morose, and lost his appetite; but 
Eben didn’t carry out either programme; he be- 
haved just as usual, and passed his plate for a 
second piece of pudding, and made jokes, and 
didn’t seem to mind. 

**T guess Eben was joking the other day,” 
Tildy suggested, pleasantly. 

** Pretty serious joke,” said I. 
had said yes ?” 

“Then it’s a supposable case, eh? I thought 
as much.” 

It was dreadfully mean in me to mention it 
to Tildy at all; but I just wanted to show her 
that I wasn’t ready to marry ‘Tom, Dick, and 
Harry because they should see fit to ask me to, 
and at the same time I wanted to impress upon 
her that she was no prophet, Tildy was ten 
years my senior, and if she knew how to mislead 
me for her own advantage I made it easy for 
her. I was like one having eyes and seeing not. 
Eben never hinted love after that, however. He 
was always kind and obliging. When I went 
home he often carried me to the next town, ever 
so many miles away, where I met the stage for 
Wateredge, and we had the long lonely road to 
ourselves, I promise you; but he never once said 
love, or pressed my hand under the buffalo-robes, 
as young men will, I’ve been told, or referred to 
that afternoon in the maple grove, which was 
hardly ever out of my mind. It was about two 
years later when I made my annual visit at Lack- 
land at Thanksgiving-time. ‘There were only 
three of us to sit down to dinner together, and 
Aunt Lackland said, 

** Of all things, one seems to need a large fam- 
ily at the holidays. How I wish I had ten cbil- 
dren, all coming home with their husbands and 
babies! I do wish Eben would get married and 
bring a wife here!” 

“I can’t find any one to marry me,” said 
Eben, as cool as a January morning. 

**Pooh! that’s likely. The girl would be a 
fool who’d refuse you, if J do say it.” I think 
she sometimes forgot that he wasn’t bone of her 
bone and flesh of her flesh. ‘‘ You'd never have 
to ask her but once!” 

“That depends upon the girl,” said I, not 
thinking what I was saying. 

**T never should ask her but once,” said Eben. 

** How unfeeling!” said I, as easy as a cushion, 
though, heaven knows, I had a great lump in my 
throat, and I should have cried if I hadn’t said 
something disagreeable instead 

Though we had a surprise party that night, 
and all the neighbors far and near came in 
sleighs—if you lived within ten miles of Lack- 
land you were a neighbor—and the house echoed 
with fun and frolic, and we played forfeits, and 
danced in the big kitchen, yet I felt heavy- 
hearted in spite of myself. I can see Eben now, 
leading in Virginia Reel with Tildy Bruce; he 
was a famous dancer, but that was the last time 
he ever tripped on the fantastic toe, thanks to me! 

Aunt Lackland was getting feeble that win- 
ter, and she begged me to stay till spring, for 
now that sister Nell was married, I had to do the 
visiting for both, and I had been nothing loath 
before ; but I must say that I felt miserable and 
sore about Eben; and it seemed to me, all at 
once, that he must think I staid because I 
couldn’t tear myself away from his neighbor- 
hood, and that I was sorry for what I had said 
down in the maple grove; and so, when moth- 
er wrote that there was to be a grand ball at 
Wateredge on Christmas-night, I announced my 
intention of going home. We had had a re- 
markably comfortable season, though the sleigh- 
ing was tolerably good; yet there had been no 
very cold weather, and folks seemed to believe 
that the nature of winter was changed, and there 
wouldn’t be any to speak of. Aunt Lackland 
said every thing to keep me, and Eben even 
thawed enough to say that three wasn’t the 
crowd he’d thought it, and the season would be 
ten miles longer without me. But go I would. 

‘**T suppose you can send me down to Faring 
to meet the Wateredge stage with John?” I 


“* Supposing I 





asked. 

But John, the hired man, had rheumatism. 

“*T wouldn't trust you with any body but 
Eben this season of the year. John would be 
sure to lose the way if he hadn’t rheumatism. 
You might wait for the mail-carrier, and drive 
back with him.” 

The mail arrived only once a week at Lack- 
land. 

**T shall do nothing of the kind,” said I. 
shall start to-morrow, if I have to walk.” 

‘*We conidn’t hear to your walking,” said 
Eben, laughing, ‘‘ unless you wear my snow- 
shoes.” 

** Very well, then,” said Aunt Lackland, who 
was a trifle put out, ‘‘ Eben must take you him- 
self, though there's no more need of your going 
than there is of my going to Gretna Green. 
You'll like enough get snowed up at Faring, and 
not reach home till after Christmas, and serve 
you right! Come, Eben, can't you say some- 
thing to make her stay ?” 

** I’ve said my say.” 

“*T believe she only wants to be coaxed, after 
all,” persisted my aunt. 

**] dare say; it’s a way women have, but I 
never humor them in it!” 

I wouldn't have staid after that if it had rain- 
ed blue devils all the way to Faring. Oh, I was 
a headstrong piece! I was set upon showing 
Eben that there were attractions in Wateredge. 

It was snowing lazily the morning we started. 

“Take plenty of wraps, children,” implored 
Aunt Lackland. ‘*I know you will get blocked 
up by a storm.’ 

“* Nonsense.” said I. ‘‘ This is only a spit, 
and it’s as mild as new cider.” 

And, true enough, it was only a spit; it ceased 
snowing altogether before we had gotten five 
miles from Lackland, and when we were fifteen 
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miles on our journey old Lightning lost a shoe. 
We had expected to reach Faring by five in the 
afternoon at latest, and at noon we stopped at a 
way-side farm-house and got dinner, and Eben 
tried to hire another horse, for the road was 
rough, and presently Lightning would be lame; 
but the farmer had driven a span into Faring 
that morning, and wouldn’t return till the next 
day. So we jogged on again. Eben, however, 
knew of a place off the high-road where he 
thought he'd be able to get our horse shod, but 
by the time it was done it seemed almost dusk, 
and when I got into the sleigh again the cold 
cut me like a knife. You know how short the 
December afternoons are, and it must have been 
growing colder and colder every minute, only we 
hadn’t thought about it. People in the back- 
woods get used to it, only this was something [ 
hadn’t bargained for; and just as I was wishing 
myself back in Aunt Lackland’s snuggery, Eben 
reined up, and said he must have taken the 
wrong turn. It was pitch-dark by this time; 
we couldn’t have seen our horse if he hadn't 
been black, or if the ground hadn’t been white 
with snow, and the cold pinched me at every 
re. 

**Oh dear!” I cried; “‘ how much trouble I’ve 
given you, Eben!” And what do you think he 
answered ? 

“* Nothing is trouble that I do for you, Letty.” 

It was as good as a hot soap-stone, if you'll 
pardon the comparison ; it stirred the blood to 
my fingers’ ends, till I was all of a glow. Well, 
we got back upon the highway, as we thought, 
but it proved a mistake, and we turned to the 
right, and we turned to the left, but Faring 
seemed to be playing hide-and-seek with us, 

‘This beats every thing,” said Eben. “I 
thought I knew every inch of the road, and ev- 
ery road in the country.” 

** Every thing—looks—so differently—by day- 
light,” I gasped, my teeth chattering in my head. 

‘* You are freezing to death, Letty,” said he. 
‘*What a blockhead I am!” and just then a 
shaft broke, and there we were! Lost on a 
dreary country road, at nine o'clock of a bitter, 
starless night. As luck would have it, we had 
come to grief only a few yards from a log-hut, 
which stood out darkly against the snow. 

‘*'The inmates must have gone to bed,” said 
Eben, *‘ but we will rouse them ;” and he knock- 
ed upon the rude door, which swung open at his 
touch, We had happened on a road made for 
their own convenience by the lumbermen, and 
the hut was the remnant of a last year's camp, 
deserted, and comfortless as a last year’s nest. 

‘It is a shelter, at least,” said Eben, ‘I 
will build a fire, Letty, and stop your chatter- 
ing.” And he built a fire, heaven only knows 
how, with nothing but the matches he carried in 
his pocket to light his steps; and he sat me down 
before the grateful blaze swathedtin the buffalo- 
robes; and a@ half-burned pine knot, which he 
found in the hut, served him for lantern, while 
he blanketed and led poor old Lightning to the 
hovel where the lumbermen had housed their 
cattle, and left an armful of straw, and he made 
the bolt fast with a piece of wood. 

** Letty,” said he, ‘‘I’m afraid we shall have 
to stay here till daylight. I think we have taken 
some back-country road which has led us away 
from Faring ; and the shaft is in splinters, and 
there’s not an inch of rope or any thing about 
the premises, and I was too big a fool to bring 
any thing of the kind. I don’t know where [ 
am any more than if I'd been born blind. I 
don’t know how I became so bewildered. We 
might ride a-pillion, perhaps, but you'd freeze to 
death; here I can keep you from perishing, at 
least.” 

**Oh, let us stay here ; it is quite comfortable 
in comparison,” I said, ‘‘and I’m afraid to go 
out again into the great dark night. What a 
precious thing daylight is! Aren’t you coming 
near the fire? Aren’t you cold, Eben? Oh! 
what’s that ? Somebody’s dog ?” as the door of 
the hut trembled, and a pair of sharp eyes look- 
ed in. 

*“*Only a wolf,” laughed Eben. ‘‘ Don’t be 
troubled ; he’s too wise to come in; he’s afraid 
of the fire.” 

“Oh, but you'll have to go out after wood to 
keep the fire alive! Oh, Eben! if it hadn’t been 
for me!” 

‘* Never fear, the pine knot will keep him at a 
respectful distance; and if that fails, why, here’s 
my pistol. I never travel to Faring without it.” 

“*T never regarded a pistol as a blessing be- 
fore,” said I. 

But oh, what a night it was! I couldn’t think 
of any thing but Dr. Kane in the arctic regions. 
Though our wood fire snapped briskly, and Eben 
heated a rock to put at my feet, and the buffalo- 
robes were warm as wool, yet there was a dread- 
ful sense of isolation and danger out there in the 
woods, with the wind roaring through the trees 
like a thing possessed, and boughs cracking, and 
sometimes the howl of a wolf making one’s heart 
stand still for an instant, Perhaps you don’t 
know what a camp in the woods is like? Well, 
in the first place, there’s no floor but the bare 
ground, with spruce boughs laid over it for car- 
peting ; it is built of half-hewn logs, and it has 
a window or two, with wooden shutters, and 
there’s a hole in one end of the roof for the 
smoke to pass through. Sometimes they build a 
rough chimney of stones ; but this hut was with- 
out that modern convenience, and there were 
knot-holes in the shutters, and the door had no 
fastening, and sometimes the wind blew it wide 
open, and gave one a glimpse of the black, frosty 
night outside, with now and then the glint of a 
star on the ragged edge of a cloud, and the fir- 
trees standing out darkly and taking all manner 
of shapes. 

It seemed to me that Eben was always stir- 
ring about, gathering fire-wood, or attending to 
my comfort in some way. I couldn’t persuade 
him that there were enough buffaio-robes for us 
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both; and once, while he was outside gathering 
fuel, I put my head out the door, and it was so 
cold it froze the tears on my eyelids. Some- 
times Eben would presume to take my hand in 
his, to make sure I was warm, and tuck the 
wraps about me more snugly; and he tried to 
distract my mind from the situation by telling 
me stories of the wood-choppers and life on a 
boom of logs; and once or twice he tried to sing, 
and he whistled like all the birds in the forest, 
just to seem cheerful; and at last I fell into a 
doze, and waked, shivering, with a start, to find 
the gray dawn creeping in through the chinks 
and knot-holes, and to hear a strange voice out- 
side calling, ‘* Good-morning to you, Sir, Gee, 
Bright! How’s this fora cold snap, eh?” It was 
a teamster, toiling up from the mill village to 
haul logs; and so soon as he knew our strait he 
turned about, took out his oxen, and put them 
up in the hovel, harnessed old Lightning into 
his team, and drove us into Faring more dead 
than alive. 

‘** A pretty cold snap,” echoed the landlord of 
the Sunbeam Tavern, as we entered; ‘‘a pretty 
cold snap, I take it. Holloa! what’s the mat- 
ter ?" 

Eben had slipped from his seat upon the floor 
in a dead faint! You may guess I was pretty 
well frightened, as I deserved to be. 

** It’s all my fault—all my fault!” I cried, for- 
getting the by-standers and the strange doctors. 

‘* Pity’s sake,” said the landlady, ‘‘ is the cold 
snap your fault ? are you to blame for the weath- 
er, miss? I'm afraid the cold has drove you out 
of your poor head, You'd better have something 
hot, dear.” 

But you know how it was. My ears were a 
trifle frost-bitten, and they had to amputate 
Eben’s foot, and all because I had been vain and 
headstrong about going home, and had refused 
to speak the truth down in the maple grove, and 
accept a backwoodsman and a farmer for my 
lover, 

Of course I married Eben, but I didn’t de- 
serve to; and as for him, he says that the cold 
snap insured him his greatest blessing. 





THE ROSE’S PROMISE. 


I x1ss the violet, darling, 
And ask it news of thee. 

"Tis mute—but the rose-bush nearest 
Cries, ‘* Wait till the spring shall be. 


‘She'll come on the sunbeam’s pathway 
King Summer for her will spread ; 
She'll come when my crowning blossom 

Shall toss its purple head. 


**She'll come on the wings of Summer, 
With a brow as bright as June, 

And a voice like the bird in April 
When it sings its plighting tune.” 


Oh, many a gift has Summer 
From his golden gate sent me; 
But this, thou rose of roses, 
Is a gift for eternity. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

(From our Own CorRESPONDEDT. } 

Mr. Reeve and his Retirement.—The Channel Tunnel, 
—Valentine’s Day.—Foolish Habits, 

HE editor of the Greville Memoirs must not 
complain if he himself is the subject of oc- 
casional town-talk, It is well known that the 
Queen is intensely displeased at the revelations 
he has brought to light of her royal uncles, and 
indeed they are so very ‘‘ strong” that even many 
of the newspapers—which are not generally del- 
icate in such matters—have openly hinted that 
he ought to resign his post about the court, he 
being Registrar of the Privy Council. He is not 
credited with too great forbearance because he 
has postponed publishing the continuation of his 
work for ten years to come; indeed, people think 
he dare not do it. However, the Queen is said 
to have sent Sir Arthur Helps (her secretary) to 

him the other day to suggest his ‘‘ going.” 

**T am come, Mr. Reeve,” said he, ‘* to speak 
upon a painful subject, namely, your retirement 
from the post of Registrar.” 

**Do I understand that you come from the 

ueen ?” 

** Yes, Mr. Reeve, from the Queen herself.” 

** Well, to tell you the truth, I was thinking 
of resigning the place. The Memoirs have 
brought me a good deal of money, and if I re- 
tired I should then have leisure to bring out the 
fourth volume at once.” 

** Nay, my dear Mr. Reeve, you mistake me,” 
said Sir Arthur, hastily. ‘* What I was about to 
say was that the Queen wishes to express her 
hope that you will not be induced to think of 
resigning—or of bringing out your fourth volume 
—in consequence of the recommendation of the 
newspapers or any body else.” 

** Very good, Sir Arthur. Then I'll stay.” 

Mr. Reeve holds his head up—he is six feet 
high—and is the coolest gentleman out. 

It is thought by courtiers that Mr. Carlyle is 
rather ‘‘ cool,” not for refusing to be made Grand 
Cross of the Bath, but for the reason he is said 
to have given for doing so, namely, that it is 
given by the sovereign or the minister, and not 
by the knights themselves, as is the case with 
the Ordre pour le Mérite of Germany, in which 
he consented to be ennobled of late. In that 
even Bismarck has not been admitted, and 
Moltke was elected simply as a representative 
soldier. This may be the reason for Carlyle’s 
refusal of the compliment, but it has also been 
suggested that the honor has come a little late, 
and this, I think, is the more probable explana- 
tion. 

What would you give for the Franklin Diary? 
It iS stated that among the expedition now equip- 





ping for the north pole there are some officers 
whose hearts are set upon the discovery of this 
missing MS. That it is in existence, stowed safe- 
ly away somewhere in the realms of ice, is almost 
certain, and whoever hid it doubtless indicated 
the place of its concealment, though not, as it 
has turned out, for his own eyes. I know of 
one enterprising publisher who offered to supply 
an equally enterprising arctic sailor with the 
means of exploring, on their own private ac- 
count, for this lost treasure; but the scheme 
came to nothing from a trifling consideration 
with respect to the laws of property. If the 
MS. were found and published in England, the 
book would become the property of Sir John’s 
widow, Lady Franklin. It is with her leave and 
license, no doubt, that the search will be insti- 
tuted in the present government expedition. 

The Channel Tunnel, which until within the 
last few weeks might fairly be considered to be 
as great a joke as any of our time, has really 
become a fact, though by no means an accom- 
plished fact. The Prefect of the Pas de Calais 
has actually ordered the projected tariff of rates 
and tolls of the future Channel Tunnel Company 
to be deposited at his prefecture. ‘This, how- 
ever, is counting your chickens before they are 
hatched with a vengeance. For even supposing 
that there is no “‘ fault” in the chalk formation 
(which would be less a fault than a misfortune, 
by-the-bye, to those who found it out), and the 
tunnel was duly made at the estimate of even 
the most sanguine of the engineers, the cost 
would still exceed per mile that of our Under- 
ground Metropolitan Railway. which carries 
more passengers, by trains running at three min- 
utes’ interval, than any railway in the world, and 
yet does not give a good dividend to its share- 
holders. And is it to be supposed that passen- 
gers between France and England will be so nu- 
merous as to require trains every three minutes, 
especially, too, when fast steamers at low prices 
will be competing very little ‘‘ over their heads” 
throughout the summer months? If the two 
governments choose to spend millions of pounds 
upon the Channel Tunnel, that is another matter ; 
but do not let any of my American cousins be 
induced to lay out their money on such an un- 
dertaking as a private speculation. 

Do you keep Valentine’s Day in New York? 
In England the custom has been growing and 
growing till the postal arrangements of the coun- 
~try on that date are very seriously interfered with. 
Not only have the love-letters doubled and treb- 
led in number of late years, but all sorts of pres- 
ents are now sent by post on that opportune oc- 
casion, much prettier and more valuable than the 
gaudy pictures of a pair of lovers, with a church 
in the background, which sufficed for our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers in their youth. They 
are advertised in some London shops from six- 
pence to one hundred guineas, which last, my 
young lady friends will agree with me (I always 
egree with them), is something like a valentine. 
This year the amatory saint's day falls on a Sun- 
day, and the Postmaster-General has absolutely 
felt it necessary, since it can’t be kept on the 
14th, to request the public to shift it to the 13th 
(Saturday), so that the poor country postmen 
may have their usual share of the day of rest. 
This is an intelligible demand enough, and not 
so audacious as that of those gentlemen who 
have proposed to make Easter a stationary feast 
for the convenience of the Volunteer Review! 
Shade of Keble, spirit of Pusey, think of that! 

We often hear vulgar errors exploded, but a 
certain scientific gentleman has started some- 
thing new in that way, and much more useful, 
by warning us of some of our foolish habits, 
which are errors in practice. Some of the re- 
sults that flow from them are rather serious, 
When we walk in the streets with an umbrella 
stuck out under our arm or over the shoulder, and 
suddenly stop to speak with a friend, we do not 
calculate upon its going into the brain, through the 
eye, of the man walking behind us; and yet it 
does oftener than you would imagine unless you 
had consulted hospital statistics, Whe. ve car- 
ry a long pencil in our waistcoat pocket, we don’t 
expect to fall down and get an important artery 
so pierced that we bleed to death like a pig; but 
this happens, nevertheless, When we are taking 
a walk for exercise, what we are pleased to call 
**a constitutional,” though every step is a drag, 
and nature urges repose, we think we are doing 
a wholesome thing—*‘ it must be wholesome be- 
cause it is so unpleasant ;” whereas, as a matter 
of fact, we could hardly do worse. I hear old 
gentlemen talking over these revelations of our 
stupid habits, especially that of washing one’s 
self out with a glass of cold water the first thing 
in the morning, and confessing that they have 
— making little mistakes throughout their 

ves, 

Any thing more deplorable than the exhibition 
the new leader of the opposition, the most noble 
the Marquis of Hartington, made of himself at 
the opening of Parliament this week was never 
seen within its walls. If commonplace could be 
substituted for common-sense and mediocrity 
for genius, the Liberal party might do very well, 
but as it is, it can for the present do nothing but 
bewail itself. Somebody has ventured to bor- 
row a few lines from your Longfellow upon the 
topic of Mr. Gladstone’s retirement : 


“ RESIGNATION. 
“There is no party, however ‘ whipped’ and tended, 
But one ‘dead horse’ is there; 
There is no saying, really, who’s intended 
To fill our vacant chair. 


“The air is full of opposition sighing, 
And Liberal eyes are red; 
The heart of England for her Gladstone crying 
Will not be comforted. 
. * . . * . . 
“In far Hawarden’s stillness and seclusion, 
By Pope and Homer led; 
Safe from temptation, safe from Whig intrusion, 
He writes—too much, ’tis said.” 


King Alfonso ‘‘ having left his capital to take 





the head of his army against the Carlists in per- 
son,’”’ and sent his cook back to Madrid that he 
‘*might fare like any other soldier,” has been 
defeated in a skirmish, and gone back again to 
Madrid after his cook. These Bourbons are 
rubbish, but, fortunately for themselves, so desti- 
tute of the sense of humor that when they have 
made themselves supremely ridiculous they don’t 
know it. 

Messrs. Beyfus & Boss, the money-lenders, 
have lost their action against the World, The 
judge declared that ‘‘no charge of malice had 
been made out, and there had been such a strong 
ease of public benefit shown on the other side 
that he must dismiss the summons”—a decision 
which was received with great cheering. All 
that Messrs. B. & B. got by their motion was to 
elicit the fact that Edmund Yates, Grenville 
Murray (the ‘* Roving Englishman,” and author 
of The Member for Paris), and Henry Labou- 
chere (the “* Besieged Resident in Paris”) were 
the proprietors of the paper, which every body 
knew before. BLE, of London. 





\AYINGS AND DOINGS. 


\ E recently attended one of those entertain- 

ing concerts given by the Jubilee Sing- 
ers, whose peculiar and touching melodies have 
awakened the enthusiasm of hundreds of audi- 
ences in this and other countries. On this occa- 
sion the printed programme embraced seventeen 
pieces—a judicious selection of their popular 
songs. The audience appreciated the music, and 
showed their approval by frequent applause, 
which was to be expected, and highly prop- 
er. But unfortunately the audience, taken as a 
whole, lacked that nice discrimination which 
should mark a cultivated audience. To our 
thinking, it went quite beyond the bounds of 
true courtesy in the persistency of its encores, 
An encore is a common mode of testifying spe- 
cial approval in the concert-room, but when it 
becomes an imperative demand for the repeti- 
tion of every song, or the addition of another not 
on the programme, the nominal approbation 
becomes a real imposition. On the evening to 
which we have referred, the Jubilee Singers, in 
response to persistent demands, sang eight pieces 
not upon the programme. One duet was ve- 
hemently encored, and the performers bowed 
their acknowledgments, plainly asking to be ex- 
cused from any additional effort. So willingly 
had the singers yielded to the demands of the 
audience up to this point that simple courtesy 
would have granted their silent request. But 
no; the encore was imperative. At length, find- 
ing the performance was likely to be most un- 
reasonably lengthened, the Jubilee Singers were 
forced to adhere strictly to the programme, al- 
though not until, as we have mentioned, they 
had given many extra songs. When a large pur- 
chase is made of a merchant, it is not uncom- 
mon for a small addition to be ‘‘ thrown in;”’ 
but what would be thought of a customer who 
should demand an extra yard of silk for every 
two oe purchased, or insist that the butcher 
should add, free of cost, a pound of beef to ev- 
ery joint paid for?—and all because the silk is 
so rich and the beef so good! The absurdity 
of such dealings is apparent. A little consid- 
eration will show the public that there is a nice 
but wide distinction between the encore tnat ex- 
presses approval and a desire for repetition, and 
that which expresses approval and a demand for 
“more.”? A second rendering of a piece of mu- 
sic, or an extra one ‘‘ thrown in” at a concert, 
is a courtesy on the part of the performers 
which they are often pleased to give in return 
for the courteous approbation of the audience. 
But there should always be a thoughtful consid- 
eration for the strength and voice, which are 
often severely taxed during a lengthened pro- 
gramme. 





A few warm days, with rain, were the imme- 
diate cause of fearful freshets in some sections 
of the country, just as winter was—nominally— 
taking its departure. The accumulation of ice 
in the Schuylkill, Delaware, Susquehanna, and 
Tennessee rivers prevented the passage of wa- 
ter in some locations, and the breaking up of 
the ice added new danger. At Manayunk, near 
Philadelphia, the freshet was terrible. Every 
mill was compelled to pend operations, and 
all the tenement-houses which are located along 
the banks of the Schuylkill were flooded, and 
vacated by their occupants, rendering many 
tho ds homel One person, writing from 
Bridgeport, Alabama, on March 1, said, ‘“‘ The 

reatest flood, with one exception, that has vis- 
ted that region since Noah’s, is now sweeping 
down the Tennessee Valley.” 











March came in “like a lion,’? blowing and 
snowing as if it was mid-winter. Will f, ac- 
cording to the old adage, go out “like a lamb ?”’ 
We might hope for such a termination were it 
not that in this extraordinary winter nothing 
happens according to our expectations. 





A manufactory of paintings bearing the forged 
names of celebrated French artists has been dis- 
covered in Switzerland. The imitations are said 
to be almost faultless, and in some cases the dif- 
ference between the original and the counterfeit 
can scarcely be detec 





Few disasters seem to be more suddenly over- 
whelming than those which occur in a crowded 
building, whether it be church, theatre, hall, or 
school-house. Whether it be from fire, or the 
falling of walls or floor, a panic almost inevita- 
bly follows, resulting in death or serious acci- 
dents. The calamity which recently befell the 
worshipers in St. Andrew’s Church in this city 
occurred in circumstances of peculiar solemnity. 
In the midst ofa discourse upon the importance 
of preparing for death, a sudden crash startled 
speaker and hearers, and instantly a part of the 
roof of the church was crushed inward by the 
falling of a high wall adjoining the edifice. In 
the panic that ensued there was a wild struggle 
for safety, and when at length the confusion was 
lessened, it was found that five persons were 
killed, and between twenty and thirty were so 
seriously injured as to require hospital treat- 
ment, while many more went to their homes 
more or less injured. And what was the cause 
of this dreadful scene of fright, maiming, and 





death? About six weeks before, a high building 
adjoining the church had been burned, but the 
wall remained standing—tall, thin, and unsup- 
ported. The sudden changes in the weather had 
doubtless increased its insecurity, and in an un- 
expected moment this terrible catastrophe was 
the result of a neglected wall. 





The clearness of outline in the portraits print- 
ed on the various kinds of postage stamps is 
much to the credit of the post-office Depart- 
ment. The portrait of Benjamin Franklin on 
the blue one-cent stamp is after a profile bust 
of Rubricht, the head of Andrew Jackson on the 
brown two-cent —— is from a bust by Hi- 
ram Powers, and the Washington head on the 
green three-cent stamp is after Houdon’s cel- 
ebrated bust. The Lincoln profile on the six- 
cent stamp is after a bust by Volk. On the 
seven-cent stamp is the head of Stanton, and on 
the ten-cent stamp the head of Jefferson, drawn 
from a life-size statue by Hiram Powers. The 
portrait of Henry Clay is on the twelve-cent 
stamp, Webster on the fifteen-cent, Scott on the 
twenty-four-cent, and Hamilton on the thirty- 
cent stamp. 





A number of modern French paintings, which 
were originally purchased out of the Civil List, 
and have passed through their ten years’ proba- 
tion at the Luxembourg, are now elevated to 
the dignity of ‘told masters’? in the Louvre. 
Among those best known are Delaroche’s “ Chil- 
dren of Edward IV.,’’ ‘The Death of Queen 
Elizabeth ;’’ Delacroix’s “ Algerian Women,”’ 
“ Jewish Wedding at Maroc,”’ and ‘‘ Massacres at 
Scio;” Bellangé’s ‘‘ Wedding-Day ;” Paul Huet’s 
“Tnundation at St. Cloud;’’ Ingres’s ‘ Deliv- 
ering the Keys to St. Peter,” ‘Joan of Arc,” 
and “‘The Apotheosis of Homer;” Ary Schef- 
fer’s ‘‘ The Weeper,”’ ‘* Death of Géricault,’’ and 
* Souliote Women ;” Deveria’s ‘‘ Birth of Henry 
IV. ;’’ and Horace Vernet’s ‘‘ Judith” and “‘ Bar- 
riére de Clichy.’’? Those paintings purchased by 
the government and placed in the Luxembourg, 
which are not reckoned worthy of a place in the 
Louvre after ten years, are delegated to provin- 
cial collections. 





An English newspaper published in 1761 gives 
the astonishing information that in April of that 
year two men appeared in Cologne, stating that 
they were from Damascus, that they were 700 
years old, and that the world would surely come 
to an end in 1773. These men conversed “in all 
languages,”’ and the chief a they endeavor- 
ed to prove true were the following: that 

Constantinople would be destroyed.......... 7 

The true God acknowledged by all nations... 1767 

England overflowed..............-..00sssee+ 1769 


An earthquake all over the world............ 1770 
The fall of the sun, moon, and stars......... 1771 
The globe of the earth burned............... 772 
The universal judgment............0.0+.0055 1773 





“You must not expect me to pump out faster 
than I fill up.’” Such is the suggestive remark 
once made by Mr. Sumner in a letter to a friend 
who was urging him to undertake some new en- 
terprise. This trite sentence conveys a useful 
lesson to all literary men and women. 





In Aberdeen, Scotland, a policeman was re- 
cently passing a house late in the —— when 
he heard a woman screaming, ‘‘Oh, Henry! 
Henry! come here quick! Susan! mother! the 
baby !”? Gallantly breaking in the doorand rush- 
ing up stairs, the offiter found that the baby had 
just cut a tooth! 





In Columbus, Ohio, a novel method of heating 
the street cars has been adopted by one compa- 
ny, by means of a fireless stove, as it is called. 
A small iron box filled with water, and having 
certain pipes and valves, is placed under the car 
seat. By means of rubber hose, steam is intro- 
duced into this box or stove, and the condensed 
steam soon heats both water and car. Ina trip 
occupying forty minutes the car retains an agree- 
able warmth tothe end. Then itis reheated for 
another trip. 





The following incident is related by a writer 
in the Penn Monthly: A gentleman who fell in 
with one of our school-boys offered him “a 
quarter” if he would tell him the names of all 
the capitals of Europe. It was quickly done. 
**Now,”’ said the gentleman, ‘I will give you 
another quarter if you will tell me whether they 
are animals or vegetables.’’ ‘‘ Animals,’”’ was 
the ready and confident answer. Whereupon, 
the writer inveighs against the parrot-like drill 
of many schools both private and public. 





During the recent cold “‘spell’’ of weather a 
fire occurred in the Institution for the Blind, on 
Thirty-fourth Street, in this city. We can easily 
imagine how helpless a blind child must be in 
case of a fire, and it is marvelous that in this in- 
stance no panic occurred among the inmates. 
Those in authority managed with great self-pos- 
session and discretion. The alarm was given 
about one o’clock in the morning. The inmates 
were awakened, dressed, and kept under control, 
until the fire was checked at about four o'clock. 
The mercury at the time was about at zero. 





The Theatre Royal in Edinburgh, which was 
recently destroyed by fire, was the principal 
place of amusement in that city; and this is the 
third time it has been burned down within the 
last forty years. On the occasion of this last 
fire no lives were lost, as the alarm was given in 
the afternoon, by an ae which apparently 
took place at the top of the building, but no one 
was in the theatre atthe time. It is stated that 
— to the opening of the theatre for pub- 
ic performances it was inspected by magistrates, 
who reported that “the apparatus for prevent- 
ing the spread of fire, should fire occur, and the 
meaus of exit, are of the most satisfactory kind.” 
This apparatus consisted of an iron screen made 
specially for the purpose, and hung at the pro- 
scenium, to be worked by hydraulic power. As 
an additional precaution, there was placed im- 
mediately above the stage a cistern capable of 
containing 2000 gallons of water. Hose was al- 
ways attached to pipes connected with the cis- 
tern, ready in case of an emergency; but at the 
recent fire there was no chance of bringing the 
apparatus to the test of actual trial. On the 
other hand, the great heat evaporated the 2000 
gallons of water, and the tank burst about four 
o’clock, with a loud report, heard above the roar 
of the tire. 
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LANDING IN THE NEW WORLD. 


HE hard conditions of life in many of the 

countries of the Old World, arising partly 
from over-population and partly from the oppres- 
sions of the ruling classes, show no signs of amel- 
ioration, and every year thousands upon thou- 
sands of the lower and middle classes, despairing 
of better times in the near future, leave the land 
of their fathers to seek new homes in countries 
where they and their children can enjoy the op- 
portunities there denied them. The drain upon 
the population of Europe already excites the 
jealousy and apprehension of the governments, 
and in several countries restrictive measures are 
proposed to check the movement which is fast 
carrying away the best material to build up soci- 
ety in different portions of the New World. 
From Russia come thousands of the industrious 
and intelligent Mennonites, flying from. the 
stringent enforcement of the hated military laws 
of that despotic empire. The same cause sends 
multitudes of Germans to our shores, their in- 
tense love of country overborne by the hardships 
of the military service imposed upon them, as 
well as by the repressive conditions of aristo- 
cratic society. Poverty and a hopeless outlook 
for the future drive thousands every year from 
England and Ireland, and the drain shows an 
increase rather than a diminution as the intelli- 
gence of happy homes won in far distant lands 
goes back among the people. 

As yet a majority of emigrants seek the Unit- 
ed States, where perfect political and religious 
freedom, equality before the law, and an almost 
inexhaustible public domain of territory present 
attractions and advantages offered newhere else ; 
but Australia, New Zealand, and some portions 
of South America are also attracting emigrants 
in great numbers, chiefly from England and Ire- 
land, and there is a large German population in 
Cuba. Our double-page illustration shows the 
scene that may be witnessed on the deck of any 
large emigrant ship immediately after its arrival 
in port with its freight of men, women, and chil- 
dren, whether in our own harbor or at some coast 
town of New Zealand or Australia. How pleas- 
ant the sight of land after the weary weeks of 
confinement in the pent-up ship’s quarters! 
What hopes and what anxieties animate or de- 
press the heart at the first view of the new home! 
Regret for the old moderates the joy that springs 
from the hope of a happier and more prosperous 
career in a strange land. But this will soon pass 
away; the new home will soon become familiar 
and dear, and of the old a tender memory will 
alone survive. 





ECLIPSES IN CHINA. 


HE Imperial Almanac, published in the first 
instance by the Board of Rites at Pekin, 
and afterward by the various provincial author- 
ities, does not, so far as we are aware, men- 
tion beforehand the coming eclipses of the sun 
and moon; but the imperial astronomers, some 
time previous to their occurrence, notify the 
board of the very hour when they may be ex- 
pected to be visible, and this information is at 
once transmitted, through the high provincial of- 
ficers, to all the subordinate officials throughout 
the empire, whose duty it is to ‘save the sun 
and the moon” from being devoured by some 
celestial monster; for the Chinese nation at 
large has no definite notion of the actual cause 
of eclipses, as may be inferred from the terms 
by which they denote them, viz., “‘jih-shih” and 
** yiieh-shih,” literally meaning an eating of the 
sun and moon respectively. The agent in the 
matter is usually thought to be the omnivorous 
dragon; but some believe that there is a dog 
chained up in the sky, who, when he can get loose, 
sets off to eat the moon! These absurdities are 
bad enough, but a well-educated Malay writer, 
who was an acute and intelligent observer of men 
and things, remarks in his recently published au- 
tobiography that ‘‘ half of the Siamese say that 
the sun is being married to the moon, but the 
latter dislikes the junction, and so runs away, 
and the sun after her, and, as he snatches her, 
it becomes dark.” 

The Chinese view an eclipse with wonder, 
mingled, to a great extent, with fear and terror, 
and most of them take some steps to aid the sun 
or moon, as the case may be, in the hour of 
need, the principal agents employed being, of 
course, gongs and gunpowder, without which no 
ceremonial observance of any kind is complete. 
The officials at their several yaméns (official res- 
idences) go through a regular set ceremonial on 
these occasions. ‘They call in the aid of Taoist 
priests, and an incense vase and a pair of large 
candlesticks, containing red candles for luck, are 

laced on a table in the hua-ting, or audience- 
ball, but sometimes in the court in front of it. 
When the eclipse is beginning, the red candles 
are lighted, and the official enters, dressed in his 
robes of state. He takes some lighted incense- 
sticks in both hands, and bows low in front of 
the table, waving the incense about according to 
custom before placing it in the vase. He next 
proceeds to perform the ceremony of “ kowtow” 
(literally knock head), kneeling down thrice, and 
knocking his head nine times on the ground. 
He then gets up, and huge gongs and drums are 
jeaten to frighten the monster away; and final- 
ly the priests march round the table in 


time returning to its former condition, and they 
are quite satisfied that the deliverance has been 
effected by their own exertions and those of the 
officials. We have also heard that on these .mo- 
mentous occasions some of the people beat in 
their own houses a species of winnowing instru- 
ment, made of bamboo splints, in the hope that 
the din they raise may aid in averting the dire 
calamity from the sun or moon; and on the oc- 
currence of an eclipse of the latter, sailors on 
board native junks always beat gongs with very 
great heartiness and good-will, and the noise they 
thus make is sufficient to drive any one but a 
Chinaman distracted. We do not for a moment 
affect to suppose that Chinese officials general- 
ly actually believe in these absurd customs and 
mummeries, though they are obliged to observe 
them in obedience to the behests of their imperi- 
al master, and in deference to the superstitious 
feelings of the populace; for fully two centuries 
ago the Roman Catholic priests, who were then 
in high favor at the court of Pekin, taught them 
the main principles of astronomy, how to foretell 
eclipses, etc. ; and many well-educated Chinese 
are acquainted, through the medium of transla- 
tions, with some of our best works on this and 
cognate subjects. 

In times gone by the errors and ignorance of 
the Chinese in regard to eclipses have sometimes 
been made the pretext for offering insane adula- 
tion to the emperor. It is on record that in the 
twelfth moon of the seventh year of Chén Tsung, 
of the Sung dynasty (about a.p. 996), an eclipse 
of the sun, which the astronomers had predicted, 
did not take place, and that the ministers con- 
gratulated his majesty, as if for his sake so un- 
lucky an omen had been dispensed with. 

If the Chinese view an eclipse with fear, still 
more are they alarmed at the advent of a comet. 
** According to their shape and appearance,” Sir 
John Davis tells us in Zhe Chinese, ‘* comets 
are called by the Chinese, broom stars, hairy 
stars, and tail stars, and they are said to point 
the tail toward the region of whose ruin they 
are the presage...... The Chinese affect to draw 
presages from the appearance of comets, and 
here they bring into play their foolish theory 
of the five colors. If the appearance be red, 
particular consequences are to follow; if dark, 
they expect the overthrow of regular govern- 
ment and the success of rebellions,” etc. The 
comet of last summer caused considerable alarin 
among the ignorant, and was by them, in ac- 
cordance with their superstitious beliefs, con- 
nected with the invasion of the island of Formosa 
by the Japanese. But during the reign of Hsi 
Tsung, of the Tang dynasty (a.p. 865 to 879), a 
dreadful phenomenon appeared in the sky to be- 
wilder and terrify the superstitious Celestials, for 
two meteors shot across the heavens with a mo- 
tion repeatedly intersecting each other's track, 
the appearance of which was like threads inter- 
woven; they appeared of the size of a large bowl, 
and, adde the native historian, ‘‘ the circumstance 
was regarded as very extraordinary !” 

These little peculiarities and eccentricities of 
the Chinese will doubtless call up a smile to the 
face of an American reader in this latter half 
of the nineteenth century ; but they are not alone 
in their superstitious absurdities, as witness the 
following anecdotes, which appeared in the col- 
umns ofa London paper in July, 1873. ‘* During 
a storm which lately raged around that place(Cler- 
mont, in France), the lightning struck the steeple 
of a chapel in a neighboring commune, just as four 
persons were assembled therein to ring the bells 
in order to drive away the terrible visitor.” 
Again: “It is on record that in 1852 the Bish- 
op of Malta ordered the church bells to be rung 
to mitigate the fury of a gale!” Mindful of 
these and similar superstitious practices preva- 
lent among some classes in civilized countries, 
we must look with a lenient eye on the follies of 
the Chinese, and hope that the day may not be 
far distant when, through the aid of the civiliz- 
ing influences now at work among them, they 
will be brought to behold in a more appreciative 
manner the wonders of the heavens. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorREsPoNDENT. ] 


Ww they remain in statu quo? Will they 
incline-to the left or to the right ? 

In reading these questions one might think 
that they related to the French republic. Noth- 
ing of the kind! They have reference only to 
the important question, What will the Paris fash- 
ions be? 

To remain what they have been would be to 
preserve, according to the occupation, the means, 
and the person, the demi-trained dresses, the 
full-trained dresses, and the costumes with the 
round skirt, that is to say, short. 

To incline to the left would be to give up the 
long train and the demi-train, and adopt, to the 
exclusion of all others, the democratic costume 
of the short skirt. 

To lean to the right would be to pronounce 
the short skirts too democratic, suitable only to 
the unfortunates who go about on foot, for the 
excellent reason that they have no carriages. 

It is certain that the fashions of Paris model 
themselves upon her politics, If there be no 
change of government in France, there will be 





procession, repeating prescribed formulas in a 
sing-song tone, until the termination of the 


i 

The officials are, of course, always supposed 
to be successful in their endeavors to rescue the 
sun and moon from their perilous position, and 
the ignorant masses in China fully believe that 
the happy result is brought about by the cere- 
monies just described. ‘They have seen the orb 
more or less obscured, or, as they have it, swal- 
lowed up by some monstrous beast, and after a 





no change in the fashions. Every thing will be 
worn as heretofore, and nothing exclusively. 

One thing is absolutely certain, however, and 
that relates to the expansion of skirts. It is a 
long time since crinoline breathed its last sigh, 
and now the demi-crinoline has, in its turn, total- 
ly disappeared. Every thing is plain and flat. 
At most, a small tournure of hair is worn. All 
must be flexible and undulating. In the toilette 
of a woman there should be an abundance of 
drapery, but all soft and floating. 

The panier has disappeared, and dresses are 





made with large puffs and sometimes large plaits 
just below the waist, behind. These dresses 
have invariably the demi-train. It is not easy 
for ladies to manage dresses made in this way, 
and they are very inconvenient for the street, 
even in walking a short distance, or in getting 
into a carriage. Dress-makers will give instruc- 
tions in the art of managing these troublesome 
costumes. I have taken some lessons, and this is 
what they have taught me: Turn to the right, bend 
slightly backward, and take hold of the dress as 
low down as possible with the right hand. In 
straightening one’s self the skirt will be slightly 
lifted, and thus become no longer than a short 
dress. On arriving at the door of a salon, the 
right hand must make an elaborate motion, 
in order to spread out the train, which preserves 
its freshness through the care thus expended 
upon it, 

Fancy will chiefly rule the fashion of the toi- 
lettes worn during the approaching summer, and 
those who are opposed to the under-skirt, with 
the tunic or polonaise already so long worn, will 
be able to have their trimmings so arranged as 
to avoid the form of the costume they dislike 
without renouncing any thing of its grace and 
elegance. 

Not long ago I made my way into the work- 
room of one of the couturiéres of Paris, and 
saw the following costume in process of construc- 
tion : 

CostuME For SumMer.—A demi-trained dress 
of plain batiste, gray-blue, the most fashionable 
gray The skirt was trimmed with three bias 
folds of gray-blue batiste with large white stripes. 
Above these folds, to represent an apron, was a 
flounce with stripes cut on the bias, one without 
stripes, and one with stripes to head them. Be- 
hind, in the place of the basque, were three large 
bows of ribbon of a gray-blue color, one single 
end shorter than the rest on the left side. ‘The 
waist is plain, open at the throat. Such a cos- 
tume as this can be made in many different ma- 
terials suitable for summer. For example, of 
white muslin, with embroidered flounces substi- 
tuted for the striped batiste; also of plain fou- 
lard combined with striped foulard of faille and 
gauze or muslin. That we shall have a change 
from the costumes so long worn, with their uni- 
formity of color, is the greatest, perhaps the only, 
advantage, of these combinations. 

TRAVELING Dresses.—In speaking of spring 
and summer, visions of traveling always arise. 
Thus, at the same time that summer toilettes 
are being prepared in Parisian work-rooms, trav- 
eling costumes are also in process of construc- 
tion. One of the most elegant on exhibition 
was of a gray color—poussiére, as it is called. 
The under-skirt was of taffeta, short, and with- 
out trimming, the tablier of cashmere, gris-pous- 
siére bordered by a fringe made of the cashmere 
which had been raveled out. The waist, en cui- 
rasse, of faille like the skirt, with cashmere 
sleeves. A triple pelerine, that is to say, three, 
placed one above another, lined with faille. 

Trimmrincs.—Among the most elegant and 
fashionable trimmings for summer costumes will 
be white maslin. It is a fashion that will not 
become common, for it is evident that it would 
be necessary to employ several women to do 
nothing but take to pieces and put together—in 
a word, constantly renew—a dress ornamented 
with such frail trimming. The muslin is plaited 
into ruches, very wide, medium-sized, or narrow, 
according to the place where they are used. It 
is also put on in flounces, sometimes more than 
half a yard wide. ‘These are used to trim the 
lower part of the skirt. Smaller ruches orna- 
ment the waist, the over-skirt, and the sleeves. 
These trimmings are very simple in appearance, 
but in reality very costly. They are used upon 
dresses of all colors, made of faille, foulard, or 
batiste. A very elegant trimming is made of 
bands of peacock feathers mixed with steel blue, 
used upon dresses of the same color but of a 
different shade, that is to say, peacock blue or 
peacock green. The effect is quite dazzling. 
Such a costume is being made for a young lady 
to wear on the occasion of her sister’s wedding 
next month, 

It has been said that beads were going out of 
fashion, but, on the contrary, they are more in 
vogue than ever, and I saw yesterday a dress of 
the color bois de rose embroidered with them. 
I would not say the dress, however: under the 
tablier there was a second tablier, shaped like 
the upper one, made of the shade called rose 
salmon, and entirely covered with an seg | 
of pearls of the color bois de rose. In the bac 
it had a very long breadth of the same color as 
the dress, bois de rose. ‘This breadth was entire- 
ly iined with rose salmon faille, and this lining 
was completely covered over with the bead em- 
broidery. It hangs from below the basque near- 
ly to the lower edge of the skirt. Here it is turn- 
ed back upon itself, so that the lining is on the 
outside. Before meeting the corsage it forms a 
large pouf, mixed with bows and knots of ribbon 
of bois de rose faille. The waist is like the dress, 
the sleeves of rose salmon, richly embroidered 
with pearls. 

There is one fashion that I have seen very 
popular at the most elegant fétes of the spring 
season, and will probably be very much worn dur- 
ing the summer. It is a scarf made of any trans- 
parent or thin material, and draped in a manner 
to form a tunic. It is very difficult to explain. 
Imagine a scarf tmmensely long, of which the 
ends are folded and caught under the corsage 
in front, a little to the left. It is then fastened 
across the dress, and drawn around until the 
wearer resembles a bobbin wound round with 
thread. ‘The scarf is caught here and there with 
bows of ribbon. ‘They drape them in a hundred 
different fashions, of which 1 have only indicated 
one. They are made of silk gauze and of tulle, 
also of white muslin, and worn over dresses of 
faille or foulard which are already trimmed with 
the ruches of white muslin that I have described. 





These costumes will be the most elegant worn 
during the summer. 

Waist Trrmmincs.—Nearly all corsages are 
made open at the throat, and are filled up with 
immense frills of white muslin plaited and edged 
with lace. The present fashion, and still more 
the future, will absolutely surround the face with 
the greatest possible quantity of white muslin, 
blonde, or lace, large ruches, immense frills, and 
cravats as enormous as those incredible structures 
worn at the time of the Revolution. Every thing 
serves as a pretext for arriving at the result that 
I have already indicated, to envelop a woman's 
neck up to her chin in billows of white muslin 
and white lace. 

Bonnets.—There are a great many new bon- 
nets in preparation of different forms and shapes, 
but I am unable to predict which will be the pre- 
vailing mode, for the excellent reason that we 
no longer have a single fashion for bonnets that 
dominates all others. Some of the new straw 
hats that I have seen in the stores have the shape 
of aboat; nothing is lacking, not even the mast, 
which is represented by a feather. Others are a 
simple crown without any depth. Others, and 
decidedly these will be the most numerous, turn 
up in front, and take their trimming not only 
above but underneath, that is to say, under the 
front, a little prominent, and slightly raised above 
the brim. EMMELINE RarMmonp. 





HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Author of “ Lost for Love,” “ A Strange World,” “To 
the Bitter End,” “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ The 
Lovels of Arden,” ‘ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 





CHAPTER VI. 
“ Hélas! l'amour sans lendemain ni veille 


Fat-il jamais ?” 


Herman is in his place just in time to see 
the curtain rise on a scene as perfect as any pic- 
ture which our realistic and artistic modern stage 
has ever offered tothe public. It is an interior 
in Pompeii, elaborate, exquisite in its details as 
a picture by Alma Tadema, The foreground 
represents the triclinium, or dining-room, divided 
by marble columns from the peristyle, where a 
silvery spray flies upward amidst the gloom of 
oleander and olive. Through the open roof of 
that inner court shines the calm summer moon. 
Three men, reclining on their narrow couches 
around a central table laden with fruits and flow- 
ers and tapering wine flasks, occupy the stage, 
one young, with curled locks, crowned with a 
rose garland. Slaves are in attendance; fiute- 
players, dancing-girls fill the background; but 
as the scene progresses, these meltaway. Lean- 
der, a rich young patrician, being weary of life 
and its beaten round of pleasures, has determined 
to make a sudden end of a brief bright existence 
with a draught of hemlock. He announces his 
resolution to his two parasites, middle-aged prof- 
ligates, who have been the instruments of his 
corruption. He frankly expresses his contempt 
for both these sycophants—one a drunkard, the 
other a miser; but tells them that he is going to 
leave his wealth to one of them upon a certain 
condition. He has just purchased a lovely slave 
from Cyprus, and his fortune shall be bestowed 
upon that one of his flatterers whom the fair cap- 
tive favors with her preference. 

The two friends are by no means charmed by 
the idea of this encounter; but Leander tells 
them that, having no real friendship for one or 
the other, he saves himself the embarrassment 
of choosing his heir by letting some one else 
make the election. The friends at first refuse 
the contest, assume a noble scorn, and resign all 
hope of Leander’s wealth rather than stoop to 
sue for a girl’s favor, which both feel doubtful of 
conciliating ; but being left to themselves, pru- 
dence comes to the rescue, and they determine to 
hazard the trial, each entertaining the lowest es- 
timate of the other’s merits. Leander returns, 
and hears that their honorable scruples have 
evaporated. 

And now the slave appears in her white robes, 
with the golden serpents on her wrists, pale, beau- 
tiful, with those great dark eyes of hers, which 
flash swiftly round the house in one brief survey 
of the audience. She is a captive, ravished by 
a crew of pirates from the bright shore where she 
wandered gayly a little while ago; a maiden of 
noble birth, reft from home and kindred. It 
scarcely needs that she should tell this in a brief 
impassioned speech to her new lord, Myra Bran- 
dreth’s look and bearing being so entirely noble. 
I is touched by her beauty and sorrow, 
receives her gently, tenderly even, assures her 
that no wrong shall be done her. He beseeches 
her, in order to decide a wager, to declare which 
of his two friends shall have rendered himself 
the most agreeable to her in an hour's conversa- 
tion. 

Then follows a scene in which the two syco- 
phants display the graces of their mind in deli- 
cate flatteries addressed to Helena the slave; but 
presently, losing temper in the keen sense of ri- 
valry and the magnitude of the stake, fall foul of 
each other in a round of abuse, and end by fisti- 
cuffs. Helena rushes out to seek some one to 
part them, and Leander appears while they are 
fighting, and laughs with cynical delight at the 
realization of his intention. His heritage has 
made them foes already. He has the pleasure 
of seeing the vultures fighting for his carcass be- 
fore his death. 

From this point Herman's piece diverges from 
Augier’s graceful comedy. Leander, who pro- 





fesses to have proved the hollowness of life and 
the worthlessness of love, to be weary to satiety 
of pleasure and beauty, is touched by Helena’s 
modest loveliness and noble mind; and befure he 
is aware, his heart is taken captive by his prison- 
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er. Herman makes the love scenes more impor- 
tant than they are in the original ; he strength- 
ens the character of Helena, deepens the senti- 
mental interest to intensity. At the last, when 
the appointed hour strikes, and the fatal cup is 
at Leander’s lips, and the passionate cry, ‘‘ I love 
you!” breaks from the slave, the audience is 
moved as with one mind, and a burst of enthu- 
siastic applause proclaims the triumph of actress 
and author. 

Herman has rendered Augier’s gracious rhyme 
into blank verse—vigorous, fanciful, poetical, full 
of repartee and sudden turns of thought, modern 
illusions thinly veiled by their classic dress, keen 
touches of irony that charm an enlightened audi- 
ence, The curtain falls amidst a storm of ap- 
plause. The pit, always foremost in the appre- 
ciation of an intellectual treat, rises in its enthu- 
siasm as Frederick Selwyn, the Leander, leads 
Myra Brandreth before the curtain. Bouquets 
shoot, rocket-like, through the air, whence none 
can discover, but seemingly from the latticed gal- 
lery that runs round the upper circle. After the 
actors and scene-painter have been called, some 
friendly soul remembers the author, and Mr. 
Westray is loudly demanded. Herman goes 
round to Lord Earlswood’s box, whence he hon- 
ors the British public with a languid and some- 
what supercilious bow. 

**Do you think it’s a success?” asks his lord- 
ship, with the air of a man who rarely trusts him- 
self to arrive at an opinion single-handed. 

“* They’re making a good deal of noise,” an- 
swers Herman, languidly—he is always languid 
with Lord Earlswood—“‘ but that’s apt to be fal- 
lacious. I believe, as a rule, the pieces that 
seem doubtful on first nights pay best in the long- 
run.” 

‘‘ Brandreth was magnificent,” says the land- 
lord of the Frivolity. ‘‘I dare say the play is 
very clever from a literary stand-point; but, as 
a matter of personal taste, I should have pre- 
ferred opéra bouffe, or a modern drama, with 
Brandreth poisoning herself in a riding-habit, 
and rolling about the floor. I saw that done 
somewhere last year, and it took immensely. 
H'wever, she was great in your last scene.” 

** Mrs. Brandreth’s acting was simply superb 
throughout,” replies Herman, with a tone of re- 
spect so pointed as to bea reproof. Lord Earls- 
wood is, however, not accessible to such delicate 
correction, 

** Yes,” he drawls, ‘‘ Brandreth is a first-rate 
all-round actress; but I think this piece of yours 
shoots over the heads of your audience. One's 
obliged to keep one’s mind on the stretch in or- 
der to understand it.” 

‘© That depends upon the size of one’s mind,” 
answers Herman, coolly: ‘‘small minds natu- 
rally require stretching.” 

** Haw!” exclaims his lordship, with a laugh 
like a single knock, loud, startling, monosyllabic ; 
**that’s not bad. Shall we go round and see 
Brandreth ?” 

**Certainly. I must lose no time in acknowl- 
edging my obligations to her.” 

There is a neat little green-baize door just out- 
side Lord Earlswood’s box, which opens on to 
the prompt side of the stage. His lordship made 
this door an essential feature in the architect’s 
plan, and stipulated for a private key of the same, 
and the box adjacent thereto, before he signed 
the lease which has made Mrs. Brandreth actual 
mistress of the theatre. He uses his key to-night 
with a sidelong glance of triumph at Herman ; 
but although Herman has been admitted to the 
manageress’s dressing-room, Lord Earlswood 
dare go no farther than the greenroom. 

It is a pretty little room, with a large look- 
ing-glass reaching from floor to ceiling at one 
end, in which the actors and actresses may sur- 
vey their toilettes and themselves. A low chintz- 
covered divan runs round the rest of the room; 
lithographed portraits of French and English 
actors adorn the walls; a majolica jardiniére in 
the centre is filled with Mrs. Brandreth’s bou- 
quets—floral tributes, which she has left there in 
disdainful carelessness. 

A door opens from the greenroom to the man- 
ageress’s dressing-room, and the greenroom is 
within a step or two of the prompt entrance. 
The rest of the performers are accommodated in 
upper chambers, on a level with the gallery, and 
agreeably warmed by the heated air ascending 
from the lower part of the house. 

‘** Never mind; perhaps when we go to heaven 
we shall all be manageresses, and have ivory 
toilette-tables,” says Minnie Walters, the little 
burlesque actress, as she stands before her two- 
and-sixpenny looking-glass, dabbing a final coat 
of prepared chalk upon her pert little nose, while 
old Mrs. Humpsby, the dresser, grins approvingly. 

Mrs. Brandreth is dressing; so the two gen- 
tlemen wait, and stare at the people dressed for 
the burlesque, who run in to scrutinize their new 
costumes in the big mirror—girl cavaliers in sat- 
in trunks and satin boots, low comedians with 
false noses of cotton-wool, mythological, fairy- 
landish, and so on, 

‘¢What a lot of people!” cries Lord Earls- 
wood. ‘I'm afraid it’s an expensive company.” 

**T shouldn’t wonder if it were,” answers Her- 
man, dryly. 

It seems to him that this theatre is the most 
costly toy that ever a man made for himself. It 
has cost Myra Brandreth her reputation already, 
and has associated her name with Lord Earls- 
wood’s to the end of time, or at least to the end 
of the time we live in, which is pretty much the 
same thing. When a man has been dead as 
long as Homer, it must be of small consequence 
what the world thinks of him. 

The two gentlemen wait for a time that seems 
long to both; but at last the door opens, and 
Mrs. Brandreth appears in a dark green cloth 
dress, made as neatly and as plainly as a riding- 
habit, and with a seal-skin jacket hanging across 
herarm, A small seal-skin hat crowns her dark 
hair; not a feather, not an ornament, is visible. 





She wears a linen collar, linen cuffs, gloves the 
color of her dress, Mrs, Brandreth has too 
much taste to trail elaborately trimmed silks or 
velvets about the side scenes of a theatre. 

“*That’s a capital cross-country get-up, Mrs. 
Brandreth,” says Lord Earlswood, approvingly. 
** Allow me to congratulate you on your per- 
formance. It must have surprised your greatest 
admirers.” 

“‘Thanks. I’m glad you were pleased,” with 
the briefest glance and smile; and then, turning 
to Herman, she asks, earnestly, ‘‘ Were you sat- 
isfied ?” 

“You have made my piece,” he answers, 
warmly. 

‘“*I never acted in a play of yours before— 
think of that!” 

‘* And I never had a character of mine so in- 
terpreted. You breathed a soul into my mould 
of clay.” 

She gives him a look which glorifies her pale 
face—very pale after the excitement of the even- 
ing—a look which arouses as much jealousy in 
Lord Earlswood as that gentleman’s limited ca- 
pacity for passion or suffering will allow. He is 
of a somewhat lukewarm temperament by nature, 
cooled down almost to freezing-point by educa- 
tion. But he thinks it would be a rather nice 
thing for Myra Brandreth to be something more 
to him than a popular actress, and he pursues 
her with as much energy as he is capable of in- 
fusing into any action of his life. This building 
a theatre for her has been the gratification of his 
last fancy, and has served to occupy that scant- 
ily furnished chamber which he calls his mind. 
He has a great deal of money, and finds his chief 
enjoyment in getting rid of it. He has built 
yachts and kept race-horses—and the only novel 
amusement left for him has been to build a thea- 
tre. 

There is a good deal said about the play and 
the house, the effect of the decorations with a 
full auditorium, and Mr. Pipp the architect is 
praised for his perforated Moorish dome. 

** Makes the theatre look rather like a parrot- 
cage,” says Lord Ea:lswood, who imitates Hor- 
ace in his incapacity for admiration ; ‘‘ but it’s 
rather a nice idea, I dare say. Jokes—fellow 
who wrote about the house in the Builder—said 
it was good, and a builder-fellow ought to un- 
derstand that kind of thing.” 

‘“* We shall call a rehearsal for twelve o’clock 
on Monday,” Mrs. Brandreth says, turning to 
Herman. ‘If there is any alteration you would 
like—” 

‘*There is none. Your acting was simply 
perfect, and the other characters were very good. 
I think we might apply the pruning-kuife judi- 
ciously to some of the dialogue—when you are 
off the stage.” 

** You will come on Monday, then?” 

* Certainly.” 

** Good-night, Lord Earlswood,” says his lord- 
ship's tenant, with a certain careless gracious- 
ness not altogether flattering to Algernon, Baron 
Earlswood. 

‘** Going away so soon ?” he exclaims. 

**It is nearly eleven, and I am rather tired. 
Good-night, Mr. Westray.” 

She shakes hands with both gentlemen lan- 
guidly, and both accompany her to her carriage, 
which is waiting at the stage-door. It is the 
neatest and quietest of broughams, the coach- 
man middle-aged, puritanical in the simplicity 
of his dark blue overcoat. 

**If you could call on me to-morrow,” says 
Mrs. Brandreth, as an after-thought, *‘ we might 
go through the piece together, and make what 
alterations you like in the dialogue. It would 
save time at Monday’s rehearsal.” 

**No doubt; but I regret to say Sunday is a 
busy day with me just now. I shall be occupied 
all to-morrow.” 

“* What would your dear father have said if 
he had heard of your working on a Sunday?” 
remarks Mrs. Brandreth, reproachfully. 

** Unhappily the world I belong to just now is 
very different from my father’s world.” 

** Just now! That sounds as if you had some 
notion of withdrawing from your present life and 
its surroundings.” 

** T confess to a vague hope of being some day 
something better than an ephemeral scribbler, 
with a demoniacal printer’s boy always haunting 
me as affectionately as the Bottle-imp. Good- 
night.” 

** Good-night.” 

And so they part, and Myra Brandreth sinks 
wearily into a corner of the snug little brougham, 
and thinks that, notwithstaading her dainty bon- 
bon box of a theatre, with a landlord ready to be 
ridiculously lenient as a creditor, despite her tri- 
umph of to-night, it is a hard world somehow. 

‘There is one man whose good word she val- 
ues, whose praise brings maidenly blushes to her 
matron cheek ; for whose honest unalterable love 
she would barter all she has ever won of pros- 
perity or renown—all praises that have ever been 
given her by all the world beside—and she thinks 
drearily to-night that of all hopeless dreams that 
ever woman dreamed, her dream of winning his 
heart is the vainest. 

** It was mine once,” she tells herself; ‘‘ that’s 
what makes it so hard to know it can never be 
mine again. Mine to hold or throw away when 
he was younger and better than he is now, but 
obscure and unpraised ; lost to me now that all 
the world praises him—now, when I could be so 
proud of him, work for him so honestly, cleave 
to him so faithfully through every change of for- 
tune, love him best of all when the world grew 
weary of him, and fame went out like the flame 
of a candle.” 

As in a picture she sees one bright moment 
of her past—a green lane in summer-time; the 
sultry breathless heat of late summer; a steep 
grassy bank on which the hart’s-tongue grows 
tall; and two figures, her own and Herman’s, 
standing with hand clasped in hand, her head 





upon his shoulder, her eyes looking up at him 
proudly, fondly as a girl’s eyes turn to her first 
lover; but that picture is nearly ten years old, 
and Myra Brandreth’s thoughts and feelings have 
gone through many a change within the compass 
of those years. 

** How bitterly true French proverbs are!” she 
thinks. ‘* On revient toujours: and I am as 
weak as the rest, and lament the treasure I cast 
away, and have changed my standard of value, 
and that which I counted gold now loathe as 
basest dross.” 





CHAPTER VIL. 


“ And now the time is winterly, 
The first love fades too: none will see, 
When April warms the world anew, 
The place wherein love grew.” 

TEN years ago—earth younger and fresher by 
ten years; so much the more of blossoming wil- 
derness in the southern hemisphere where the 
emigrant and the squatter has yet to set the print 
of his civilizing sole; so many the more fair 
and pleasant places in fair and pleasant England 
which the speculative builder, with his dust and 
his bricks and his lime and mortar, has yet to 
disfigure. The world brighter and younger by 
a decade. Great men still living who now are 
dust ; dear names still sounding in the current 
talk of life which are now written in epitaphs 
and remembered as household words ; and Myra 
Clitheroe is a tall slip of a girl, just over her 
seventeenth birthday—birthday at which there 
has been an innocent little tea-drinking in Col- 
onel Clitheroe’s cottage, whereto the young peo- 
ple from the Rectory have been bidden. 

Colonel Clitheroe is one of those adventurous 
spirits who, in the decline of their days, are apt 
to seek the repose of remote and tranquil vil- 
lages, where the requirements of life are nar- 
rowed by the simple manners of the inhabitants, 
where beef and mutton, and milk and butter, 
and eggs and poultry are cheap, and house-rent 
low, and air purest ether, and sky untainted by 
the smoke of factory chimneys, and the village a 
quaint little cluster of low-roofed cottages em- 
bowered in greenery, and pigs, pigeons, and fowls 
in full possession of the high street, and the post- 
office and general shop an institution to be won- 
dered at, so comprehensive and universal are its 
contents. 

The Colonel is a man who has seen much of 
life. He has fought for Don Carlos, and derives 
his military title from his service in Spain. He 
has lived in Paris, Madrid, and London; has 
spent some portion of his days in South Amer- 
ica, and is not unremembered in Mexico. But 
at sixty-seven years of age he has had enough of 
a nomad existence. It is pleasant to remember 
his wanderings and relate his adventures while 
he reposes at ease by his well-warmed hearth ; 
pleasanter still to have a graceful, quick-witted 
daughter always at hand to minister to his nu- 
merous little wants, plan his dinners, nay, even 
fry an omelet, or make a dish of macaroni with 
parmesan, on occasions—a bright, clever girl, 
who makes a sovereign go as far as two dis- 
pensed by a duller housekeeper. His cottage at 
Colehaven is the pink of prettiness, very small, 
but seeming so much the snugger for its small- 
ness, daintily furnished with the relics of larger 
and more splendid abodes, picked up as occasion 
serves at sales, but always appropriate, and each 
object suiting its particular corner as perfectly as 
if it had been made to order for that very spot. 
This general fitness of things may in some meas- 
ure be explained by the fact that Colonel and 
Miss Clitheroe have devoted as much forethought 
to, and taken as much pains about, the purchase 
of a second-hand what-not, work-table, or easy- 
chair as people of larger means bestow upon the 
acquirement of a landed estate. The little old- 
fashioned cottage, with its thatched roof and 
pigeon-hole windows, is full of odd corners and 
unexpected angles, and in every corner there 
is something bright and pretty to strike the 
stranger’s eye. A triangular satin-wood cab- 
inet, with trays of Indian shells; a quaint little 
book-case with a few chosen volumes; an old 
German oak commode surmounted by a blue 
delft jar. Myra is one of those active spirits 
who rise with the larks, and she gives her morn- 
ings to household duties, and flits about, light of 
foot, with gloved hands and broad linen apron, 
duster, and dusting-brush, while Sarah, the maid- 
of-all-work, is broiling the Colonel’s rasher and 
frying chopped potatoes for a simple Devonshire 
breakfast. 

Colonel Clitheroe, though a soldier of fortune, 
has been ever an honest man. It is his boast 
that he has lived among spendthrifts and social 
Bohemians, and yet paid his way; that no tailor 
remembers him with a pang; that no time-yel- 
lowed page in a fashionable boot-maker’s ledger 
records his dishonor. 

In his Devonian retirement he amuses himself 
with literature, contributes, in his small way, to 
the magazines, and widens his narrow income 
somewhat by this means. But the pride which 
he takes in these literary achievements is worth 
far more to him than the remuneration. At 
Colehaven he is looked up to as one of the au- 
thors of the day. A Colehaven person suddenly 
launched into London society would be infinitely 
surprised to find the name of Clitheroe unhonored 
and unknown. At Colehaven Colonel Clitheroe 
occupies the same platform as Sidney Smith and 
Theodore Hook once adorned in the wider world 
of cities. People exhibit him at their dinners as 
a flourishing specimen of the literary lion; his 
dictum upon literature, and even upon art as a 
kind of half-sister to literature, is accepted as 
law; his latest intelligence of the world of letters 
heard with avidity. In fact, trading upon the 
smallest of capitals, Colonel Clitheroe finds him- 
self a great man at Colehaven, and discovers that 
life in this remote village, with its outlying coun- 
try-houses more or less hospitably inclined, is 
better than life in Paris or London. 





His only daughter Myra is not quite so well 
satisfied with her surroundings at Colehaven. 
She has lived there nearly ten years, has grown 
from childhood to womanhood in that narrow 
little world, and she has dim recollections of 
London and Paris, which are like a dream of the 
Arabian Nights. She was taken to a theatre 
once—a century ago it seems to her—and she 
can to this day recall the glitter and glory of the 
scene, the music, the lamp-light, the people— 
more people massed in one shining circle than 
have been in Colehaven since the creation, she 
imagines. She looks back regretfully to her city 
life, as if it were all represented by that one night 
at the theatre, and she asks her father wonder- 
ingly how he can exist in this dull old village 
after his experience of brighter worlds. 

** My love, if I could transfer this little box 
with all its appurtenances to the best part of 
Kensington, live as cheaply there as I do here, 
and be as big a man there as I am here, I would 
transfer myself to Kensington to-morrow ; but 
as London or Paris for you and me would mean 
a shabby lodging in a third-rste neighborhood, 
butcher’s-meat at a shilling a pound, no cream 
or fresh eggs, and no county families to ask us 
to dinner—” 

“Us,” echoes Myra, fretfully. 
me?” 

‘* My love, you are not yet of an age to be in- 
vited to dinner parties. All that will come in 
due course. With your beauty and accomplish- 
ments how can you fail to be invited out and 
made much of ?” 

Myra sighs and smiles, and kisses that dear 
foolish papa, who has such a pleasant way of 
saying things. She knows that, with even less op- 
portunities, she is more accomplished than most 
of the girls of her acquaintance; sings better, 
plays more brilliantly, has a more general capac- 
ity for learning new things, a greater deftness of 
finger, a surer eye at archery, a more exact aim 
at croquet, superior taste in the trimming of a 
dress, the adjustment of a ribbon, more skill in 
the art of making much out of little. There are 
the Rectory girls, for instance, Georgina and Car- 
oline, Herman’s sisters, how dowdily they con- 
trive to dress; how dull and dark and heavy the 
Rectory drawing-room looks under their industri- 
ous hands; how monotonous their garden, with 
the same flowers blooming in it year after year! 
True that Georgie and Carrie visit a great deal 
among the poor, and work their fingers almost 
to the bone at Dorcas meetings, while Myra does 
neither, her papa insisting upon having her al- 
ways about him, as she explains to her Rectory 
friends, plaintively. But in honest truth Myra 
would rather fry an omelet, or make a cup of 
chocolate, or grate parmesan for a dish of mac- 
aroni, than sit by sick-beds in stuffy cottages 
reading the Bible, or sew coarse common gar- 
ments with her delicate little fingers. 

Her father is foolishly fond, perilously indul- 
gent; praises his girl’s pretty looks, her sweet 
voice, graceful winning ways, her cleverness and 
general good management. She lives in an at- 
mosphere of praise; rises every morning to be 
admired, lies down at night pleased with her 
own beauty and sweetness. The one servant is 
a faithful soul, who has lived with Colonel Clith- 
eroe ever since he came to Colehaven, and she 
simply worships Myra, wondering at her as at 
some beauteous hot-house flower which has ex- 
panded and blossomed under her eyes. 

The people at the Rectory, the Colonel’s near- 
est and kindest neighbors, are almost as fond of 
Myra as if she were of their own flesh and blood. 
Many a summer afternoon she spends in the big 
old-fashioned garden, with its unvarying round 
of old-fashioned flowers—filags and columbines, 
and Jarkspurs and lupins, polyanthuses, tiger-lil- 
ies, stocks, and sweet-williams—many a winter's 
night in the cheerful drawing-room, or playing 
bagatelle or acting charades in the large, comfort- 
able, low-ceiled chamber, which is still called the 
children’s parlor. 

Myra has introduced charades into the Rectory 
household. ‘This slip of a girl, who can remem- 
ber but one night at a theatre, has a veritable 
passion for dramatic art. Before she entered 
her teens she had learned every word of Juliet 
and Queen Katharine, Constance, Lady Mac- 
beth, Cordelia, and Beatrice, and she has spout- 
ed the passionate speeches to her father in the 
winter gloaming, while the Colonel smoked the 
pipe of placid idleness by his cheery fire, and, 
taught by that loving father, the girl has grown 
into a superb elocutionist. No shrill girlish tre- 
ble, but the rich round tones of a cultivated or- 
gan swell from that column-like throat of hers. 
The Colonel has been an enthusiastic lover of the 
stage, and knows that Shakspearean round by 
heart almost as well as his daughter. He is at 
his best as a dramatic critic. He teaches Myra 
how the O’Neil used to pause here, or linger fond- 
ly on a word there, or rise at such a point to in- 
dignant passion. He remembers Sarah Siddons’s 
awful whisper as that noble form brooded over 
the pit, appalling in its majestic beauty, while 
those dark intense eyes of hers seemed to pierce 
the gloom of the theatre, seeking the spirits of 
evil her fearful words invoked. He recalls Mrs. 
Jordan, with her gushing, joy-inspiring laugh, 
her free grace, her genial self-abandonment; and 
Myra hangs on his words with unvarying delight, 
and asks him again and again to describe that 
wondrous art which seems to have faded into a 
tradition. 

Myra, being now seventeen, exhibits her dra- 
matic powers in the children’s parlor at the Rec- 
tory before select audiences of from four to six. 
The rector, like all good conservatives, is an idol- 
ater of Shakspeare. 

**If I were shut up in prison as long as John 
Bunyan, I would ask for but two books,” he says 
—‘‘my Bible and my Shakspeare.” 

“What, George, not your fine edition of Jer- 
emy Taylor in fifteen volumes?” cries his wife, 
knowing how many a small deprivation the rec- 
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tor has endured in order to purchase that hand- 
some calf-bound copy of his favorite divine. 

“If I had to put Shakspeare and Taylor in 
the scale, my love, honest Jeremy would kick 
the beam, great and eloquent as he is. And I'll 
wager that I should find as good and true a sys- 
tem of morals pithily expressed in my Shaks- 
peare as that laid down far more ornately and 
somewhat verbosely by my amiable Jeremy. 
Odd, by-the-bye, that the great divine, while 
constantly sustaining his assertions with quota- 
tions from the Greeks and Romans, hardly ever 
quotes the English playwright—a sure proof, one 
would say, that Shakspeare was little read, even 
by the erudite, in Taylor's time.” 

The rector, therefore, being a stanch Shaks- 
pearean, is delighted with Myra’s elocutionary 
displays, so soon as the girl can be persuaded to 
recite in his hearing. Her rendering of Con- 
stance’s speeches he pronounces magnificent, her 
sleeping scene from Macbeth marvelous. 

Indeed, as she stood up before them all in the 
children’s parlor, open-eyed, yet seeing not, pale 
with deepest feeling, her low rich voice hushed 
to a solemn whisper, he must have been a cap- 
tious critic who denied her power, or doubted 
that there was here the highest capacity for dra- 
matic greatness, 

As for Herman—impulsive, thoughtless, and 
but just turned twenty—he absolutely bows down 
and worships her. 

**T only wish you knew Greek,” he cries, ec- 
statically, after one of her performances—the 
charades have been put aside by this time as 
childish and trivial, and they get up little scenes 
from Shakspeare instead of those extemporized 
performances—‘‘ I'd teach you Clytemnestra—in 
ZEschylus, you know. ‘That full round voice of 
yours would be magnificent in Greek verse.” 

And thereon the youthful Oxonian rolls out the 
description of the beacon-fires that greeted the re- 
turn of Agamemnon, opening his mouth very wide. 

** What a lot of ‘koi’ and ‘oi’ there is in it!” 
cries Myra, laughing. ** What a pity Adschylus 
didn’t write in English!” 

Myra, just at this time, though three years 
younger than Herman, has an air of being his 
senior by ever so much. She has been a wom- 
an ever since she was twelve; has been purse- 
bearer and general manager in the dainty cot- 
tage; has been allowed to know all the ins and 
outs of her father’s affairs, which, in their small 
way, are somewhat intricate. She is a woman 
in the full consciousness of her beauty and her 
powers, and she is a woman in ambitious long- 
ing for renown. 

How many a time, sitting on the hearth-rug at 
her father’s slippered feet in the friendly gloam- 
ing—that gentle half-light in which people let 
slip their innermost thoughts and desires more 
freely than in the glare of day or gas—she has 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Papa, I mean to be famous!” 

** My love, you have talents and good looks to 
make yon distinguished any where; but—” 

** Don't say ‘but,’ papa; there must be no 
buts. Do you remember that awfal epitaph, 
‘Here lies one whose name was writ in water?’ 
If I thought that line would describe me when I 
am dead, I don’t believe I could bear the burden 
of living. I don’t long for money, as some peo- 
ple do. I haven't the faintest desire for horses 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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[Marcn 27, 1875. 
and carriages, or a big house, or a regiment of 
servants, or even handsome dress, or rank, or 
station; but I want to be famous.” 

‘* My pet, I have little doubt that you'll make 
a brilliant marriage by-and-by, when you are old 
enough to visit among the county people’—Myra 
being at the time of this conversation about fif- 
teen and a half. 

** What, and owe every thing to my husband, 
like Lady Teazle!” cries the girl, pushing back 
a cloud of loose chestnut hair from her small de- 
cided face. ‘‘ No, papa, I mean never to mar- 
ry; I mean to be famous. Papa” (coaxingly), 
‘**would you very much object to my going on 
the stage, like Mrs. Siddons ?” 

‘*Myra!” exclaims the outraged father, ‘‘ do 
you happen to remember my family ?” 

{ro BE CONTINUED.) 





DISCOVERIES AT ATHENS. 


| ECENT explorations at Athens have brought 

to light many objects of interest to the an- 
tiquarian and the student of art. Several of 
these objects are shown in the engraving on this 
page. Among them is the fragment of a mar- 
ble bass-relief representing an athlete hurling the 
discus. It is beautifully finished, and is sup- 
posed to belong to a very early period of Greek 
art. In November last the workmen, while ex- 
cavating in the direction of the old cemetery, 
about thirty feet beyond the old city wall, came 
upon a beautiful marble tomb inclosed in ma- 
sonry. The engraving gives a correct idea of its 
shape and beauty. It is composed of two blocks 
of marble in the form of a sofa, and is still as 
white and fresh as when it came from the sculp- 
tor’s hand. On opening it two skeletons, male 
and female, were discovered within, together with 
the following objects : 

1. A pair of pendants for the ears, each three 
centimeters long, and formed in two parts, as 
may be seen in thie illustration. ‘They were of 
solid gold, and so heavy as to be suggestive of 
considerable misery to the wearer. 

2. Two beautiful octagonal bracelets of exqui- 
site design and finish, having hinges at the out- 
er and inner edges, the pin of one of which be- 
ing movable permits the bracelets to be opened 
and closed. The work is composed of long 
square bars, which in each of the eight facets 
are formed into an antique Greek letter, and ei- 
ther bracelet contains a proper name. 

3. Two massive rings of gold (armlets), with 
ten regular protuberances on the outer surface, 
each of which originally contained blue glass or 
enamel intaglios, one of Artemis (?) still remains 
intact. Many, however, are too imperfect to be 
deciphered, and some have entirely disappeared. 

4. A large plain sheet of gold of long oval 
shape.and perforated at each extremity. It is 
twenty-four centimeters in length by six in width, 
and about the thickness of cartridge paper, and 
appears to have been an adornment worn over the 
brow. 

5. A hollow spherical pin-head, having five 
facets and a short tube. ‘lhe facets once prob- 
ably contained gems, but if so they have disap- 
peared. ‘This ornament probably was attached 
to a wire pin for fastening the hair. 











DISCOVERY OF ANTIQUITIES AT ATHENS. 
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AUREOLA BONNET. 
Fig. 6.—Biack Cuir Bonnet. 


Fig. 9.—Buack EnGLIsH Straw Bonnet. 
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Fig. 8.—Puiarn Tutte Bonner. 


Fig. 5.—Dorrep TuLtLe Bonnet. 
Figs. 1-9.—LADIES’ SPRING BONNETS.—[See Pace 214.1 
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Fig. 2.—Licut anp Dark Gray VELours Bonnet. 
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hig. 1.—Biack Vetver Bonner. 


Fig. 4.—Dark Buivue Fert Bonnet, 
Fig. 7.—Dorrep Tutte Bonnet. 
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214 
Ladies’ Spring Bonnets, Figs 1- 1-9. 


See illustration on page 213. 

Fig. 1.— Brack Vetvet Bonnet. The 
turned-up brim is covered with pleated pink gros 
grain and bound with black velvet. The trim- 
ming consists of loops and a ruche of pink gro 
grain, an ostrich feather, and a spray of roses. 

Fig. 2.—Licut anp Dark Gray VeELours 
Bownet. The trimming is composed of loops 
of light gray velours, dark gray ostrich feathers, 
black tulle scarfs trimmed with lace, and sprays 
of flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Avreota Boxnet. The brim of 
this black felt bonnet is covered with pale blue 
gros grain and bound with black velvet. The 
bonnet is trimmed, besides, with loops and wound 
strips of blue gros grain, an ostrich feather, and 
a bird's wing. 

Fig. 4.—Darxk Brive Fett Bonnet. The 
brim of this bonnet is bound with dark blue vel- 
vet. The trimming consists of pleated strips, 
loops, and ends of light and dark blue damask 
ribbon, a steel blue ostrich feather, a spray of 
flowers, and a blue changeable bird. 

Fig. 5.—Dorrep Tutte Bonnet. The trim- 
ming consists of loops of dark red gros grain, a 
binding of black velvet, bead grelots, black lace, 
a changeable bird’s wing, and red roses. 

Fig. 6.—Buiack Cure Bonnet. The trim- 
ming consists of loops, ends, and wound strips 
of light blue gros grain, an ostrich and a heron 
feather, and pale pink roses. 

Fig. 7.—Dorrep Tutte Bonnet. The soft 
crown of this bonnet is of dotted tulle, and the 
brim is covered with blue velvet. The trimming 
is composed of loops of velvet, black lace, scarfs 
of tulle, and pale blue morning-glories. 

Fig. 8.—Pctain Totte Bonnet. The brim 
is covered with pleated pink gros grain, bound 
with black velvet, furnished with a band of white 
lace and velvet, and trimmed with a spray of 
flowers. The bonnet is trimmed, besides, with 
black lace, a pink ostrich feather, and a heron 
feather. 

Fig. 9.—Briack Enortsu Straw Bonnet. 
The outer edge of this bonnet is bound with 
black velvet and edged with black lace. The 
trimming consists of loops and ends of black gros 
grain, black ostrich feathers, and pink roses. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mas. 8.—Yes, babies just in short clothes do wear 
striped and colored stockings with their white dresses. 

A. L. 8.—We know of nothing newer or more suit- 
able than the cuirass basque and empress over-skirt 
for your gray diagonal suit. Trim with black silk 
pipings, bows, and sash ends, 

Hatriz.—Very dark brown silk for sleeves and as 
trimming on an empress over-skirt is what you want. 
The empress over-skirt is always closed in front, and 
almost conceals the lower skirt. 

Emma A. L.—Use the cuirass basque and empress 
over-skiit for your alpaca spring suit. If you are 
stout, you should have the English cuirass with side 
bodies; if slender, use the French cuirass with a single 
seam down the back. The empress over-skirt is illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. VII. The cuirass basques 
belong to other suits, hence you will have to buy two 
suit patterns at 25 cents each. Put merely a piping 
on the basque and over-skirt; the lower skirt should 
have side pleatings. 

Bue.—Twenty-five cents ‘of your money will be re- 
turned you, as we have not the vigogne suit pattern. 
Your twelve yards of striped goods will make a pretty 
basque and over-skirt. Get solid blue or brown for 
the sleeves and lower skirt. Trim your alpaca with 
side pleatings, and put shirred ruffles on your striped 
dress. Passementerie and lace are reserved for finer 
goods, such as silk, cashmere, etc. 

L. A. F.—We have no pattern of the three-pleated 
blouse for children, but think you could manage with- 
out. It is merely a sacque reaching to the knee, cut 
out after the three wide box-pleats are stitched. These 
pleats stop at the waist, where a loose belt conceals 
their edge. Trim with braid, embroidery, or needle- 
worked scallops. 

M. W.—Make your black cashmere with a cuirass 
and deep narrow apron, and trim with side pleatings 
of silk or else rich fringe. 





| List of reliable Maly Regn real ed and 


Querstion.—Make a young girl’s white dress with a | 


side-pleated basque and apron, trimmed with knife 
pleatings and puffs. Black grenadine similarly made 
over blue silk will be pretty for her. There are no 
new styles out for making grenadines. 

A Sunsceinre.—Your gray and black striped sample 
will look better made with black than violet. Crape 
is not worn with colors or in half-mourning. 

New Svssortuer.—We do not make purchases for 
our readers. 

Nova.—The proper formula of a “regret” is the 
simplest, thus: “ Miss Brown regrets exceedingly that 
she is compelled to decline Mrs. Smith’s kind invita- 
tion for Thursday evening.” 

Gossamer.—Gossamer water-proof is thin glazed 
India rubber, intended for cloaks, leggings, etc., and 
is not suitable for a spring traveling suit. 

A. T. K.—Your sample failed to reach us, but we 
hope you can gather the information you want from 
other answers in this paper. 

Mas. 8S. D. A.—A gray or black cashmere mantle or 
French sacque, braided in diagonal rows of silk braid, 
with crimped fringe on the edge, will be a handsome 
wrap for a young lady. Put three or four rows of 
wide braid in each diagonal cluster, and have a curled 
row between. Piqué trimmed with needle-work will 
make a pretty dress for a girl of eight years. Make 
with a basque and round apron. 





THE TALK OF THE DAY. 
Amone story-readers the universal subject for 
discussion is the remarkable career of the dis- 
carded wife, who figures in the New York Week- 
ly’s latest and best serial, ‘‘Thrown on the 
World.” —[Com.] 





Lraprye medical men patronize Drs. Srrone’s Re- 
medial Institute at Saratoga, N.Y. It cures, by its 
unusual appliances, many cases incurable without 
them. Nervous, Lung, Female, and other chronic dis- 


eases a specialty. Send for a circular.—(Com.) 
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Corytne bern ae § the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is eqnally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENT Ss. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 

anxp TAN, ask your Druggist 

for Perry’s Moth and Freckle 

Lotion. It is reliable. 


For PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE, 











Blackheads, or Fleshworms, 
» use Perry’s Improved Come- 
Y)} done and Pimple Remedy— 
im the Great Skin Medicine, or 
consult Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 
Bond Street, New York. 


Novelties in Laces, 


NEW DESIGNS IN 
FICHUS, CAPES, COLLARETTES, 
APRONS, TIES, SCARFS, 
J ABOTS, CAPS, 

BREAKFAST ~— 

LINEN COLLARS and CUFFS, &c., 

H.W. SHAW, 

il 105 Broadway, 3 doors from 5th Ave. Hotel. 
"DR. WARNER’S 


SANITARY CORSET, 
With Skirt-Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads. 

The only Corset constructed upon 

hysiological principles, securin; 
Realth and comfort of body, wit 
grace and beauty of form. rw Lady 
agents wanted every where. Samples 
any size, by mail, $i 50. Address 
Wakxnee Bnos., 119 W. 41st St, N. ¥. 


Start & Mareas, 


No. 22 John St., up stairs. 


Sterling Silverware 


Plain and Ornamental, of entirely novel, 
chaste, and exclusive designs, from pat- 
terns under our own control. 

















Comfort, Elegance, Style. 
Ladies, 


ASK FOR 


Holbrook & Ludlow’s 


SUPERIOR GRADE OF 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES, 


The French Last and English Channel a 
Specialty. The most Perfect Fittin a Ele- 
gant Goods made. UTIC a he 


MAX WIENER, maamnaianii of 


Ostrich Feathers 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N.¥. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Enclose stamp for illustrated Reduced Price- 








Hair Jewelry. ECKH. 





777 Broadway, opposite 2. T. Stewart’s, New work. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


94,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
ga Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. ¥. 





We announce that (until further notice) we will sell 
to applicants in any city or town where we have no 
agent on the same terms and at the same discounts as 
to large dealers who purchase from $30,000 to $50,000 
value annually. 

The fact of ours being the oldest and largest mann- 
factory in the United States, with 54,000 instruments 
now in use, is a sufficient guarantee of our responsi- 
bility and the merits of our instruments. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


All SS a a those illustrated) are 
better appreciated We supply our Patent 
ja ae +" sai J said, any where in the U. 8. 
at regular N. Y. prices. hey’ answer for permanent 
or temporai + binding. and are approved by the pub- 
lishers of this paper, who recommend them in all re- 
spects. Binder, holding one year of + npg or Bazar, 

Half Cloth, combed marble yard sides, . . . $1 25 

Full Cloth, embossed and gilt side,...... $1 50 
Address, enclosing ee 





OCH, SONS, & CO., 
156 William Street, N. Y. 
(@ Sizes for any paper at proportionate prices. 


Patent Gem Skirt-Supporter. 


Health and comfort secured 
Ww wearing the new Patent 

Gem Skirt Supporter, 
an article introduced this sea- 
son, and pronounced by experts 
tobe the most perfect Supporter 
ever invented. It can be worn 
without a corset, or with any 
kind of corset made. It takes 








Recommended by al] who lave used them. 
Sold by first-class Dealers. Price 50 cents. 
MINOR & GRANNISS, Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 


THREE PAIR 


of Best 2-Button Kid Gloves for $2 75. Any 
color or size. Single pair sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
$1 00. A large stock of Millinery and Lace Goods, 
TAN sent free on Phan 3 to 

YLOR’S BA AR, 358 8th Ave., N.Y. 


BUY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


J{RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
DOUREAD, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 


GAME BELT. pte Tit Free. 


Agents wanted. RUDOLPH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Cloth Model, Rj aniety 
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Smith's “ instant Dress Elevator. 





while passing a mud- | ium 
dy place, and then let 
it fall, or you can keep 
it raised. It keeps the 
akirt from the Filt! 


a and Fa-| y 
shionable Manner. It draws all 


etrai ll t Sa’ mane 
es Cost, It can 
changed hom One eaasttamatar. 50, Ben* 


Price, 465 cents each. 
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cents @ year. 


BURDETTE SMITH, 


P. 0. Box 5055. 


914 Broadway, New York City. 
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HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 


THE LARGEST sTocK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY. 





The only house in this city where all goods are 
positively retailed at wholesale prices. Satisfaction 
 areety in every case or goods returnable. All the 
atest styles of Coiffures on hand in large variety, in- 
cluding the Catogan. 


PRICE-LIST. 
Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed: 
18 inches long, 4 ounces weight 
22 inches long, 4 ounces weight 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight. . 
82 inches long, 4 ounces weight 
SHAW’S PATENT HAIR SWITCHES, 50c. 
LONG SINGLE mnt naturally curly. 
oe. 3 22 in., $2 00; 24 in -, $2 50; 26 in., 
Frizettes, 25c., 50c., and $1 00 per yard. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
BRANCH STORE, No. 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. W.; 
UP STAIRS, 


Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 2c. and 50c. per ounce. 
Goods sent to all the States, when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. 


| () Will make you an ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER 
| Fashion - Plates of Ladies’ and Children’s 
jes’ Underwear, Infants’ Wear, 
| ture, Wit, and Wisdom. 
Only TEN CENTS for Four Numbers 


to FOUR NUMBERS of 
| Suits, 
E | Real Laces and Dress Trimmings, Hats, 
of | postage prepaid. SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 











| CONTAINING Prices, Descriptions, and 
NN. | gether with the choicest selections of Litera- 


THRICH'S QUARTERLY, 
EHRICH & CO., 


hey. & 289 Eighth Ave., near 24th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


THE Far-Reach- 
img results of the inven- 
tion of the new method of 
curin ng Hernia are most 
surprising. The Elastic 
bog without metal 

—— retains the Rup- 
Sete thout any excep- 
tion, in every case and un- 
der all circumstances. It 
is worn with the greatest ease, both night and day, 
and, if not taken off at all, soon effects a permanent 
cure. Sold at a price within the means of all. This 
Truss is sent to all of the country by mail by 
THE ELASTIC TRUSS CO., No. 6 roadway, 
New York City, who also furnish circulars free. 


Mme. L. THURN, 


884 Broadway (opp. Arnold, Constable, & Rs 


INFANT'S any CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, ordered 
and selected by herself in Paris. FRENCH and GER- 
MAN EMBROIDERIES, in Worsted and Satin Stitch. 
Bergmann’s Berlin Zephyr Worsted. French Stamping, 
Original Designing. Applique for Turkish Toweling. | 


SHOPPING 


Of OF every description for Ladies se tly executed b 

151 East 44 . City. Sen 

ie circular ~~ he reference and particulars (free). 
goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


Fine Choice Flowers Free. 


THE GREENBROOK & PATERSON CITY NURSERIES 
rchasers of their plants, ELEGANT ALBUM 
- of ROSES, FLOWERS, PLANTS, &c. 
ree, with our List of Choice New Col- 
re Novelties, on receipt of stamp for 
posta, Our Descriptive Catalogue mailed free to all 
Epptioants. P. O. address, Box 837, Paterson, N. J 


A GREAT NOVELTY. 

Glass Cards! Red, Blue, Green, Vio- 

let, clear and transparent. Your name in ele gant type, 

Silver or Gold! on 1 doz., 40c., or 40 in a nice Case for 
$1 00. 5 samples, 10c. Agents make $30 per week. 

Address — J. R. HOLCOMB, Mallet Creek, Ohio. 
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BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
or Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg, 
catalogue, sent post-paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts. 

Heads! Landscapes, Flowers, Autumn Leaves 


They are 

Animals, Birds, Insects, es and Comic Figures, 

&c. They can be easily transferred to any article so 

as to imitate the most beantifal painting. Also 5 
beautiful Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for 50cents. Avente 
wanted. Address J. L. PATTEN & CO.,71 Pine St., New York. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR, 

copy of either will be sent for one a ae ginb = 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber n the United 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanrver’s Macazine, Hanrer’s Weekty, and Harerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrrxt.y, or 
Bazan will be.supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber whe hes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harprn & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Anvertistnec tn Hanrren’s WEEKLY aNnD 
akrer’s Bazar. 

Ha e Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside 
| Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 

$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


| 


Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








BREE Recut 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 








A.T. Stewart & Co 


HAVE MADE 


LARGE ADDITIONS to their Stock of 
the Latest and Choicest 


Spring 
Novelties 


Plain and Fancy Silks, 
Dress Goods, Grenadines, 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Dresses, Cloaks, S2c ques, 
And Polonaises. 
Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Trimmed and Untrimmed Hats, 
Embroideries, Laces, ke. 


JUST RECEIVED, AN INVOICE OF 
REAL INDIA 


Camel’s-Hair Shawls. 


Prices Extremely Attractive, 





The present offering is one of extra- 
ordinary importance, and well worthy 
the attention of those desiring to secure 
the LATEST SPRING STYLES at EX- 
TREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and 
Tenth Streets, 


Paris Novelties in Mourning: 


DRESS FABRICS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Have opened a magnificent and unequaled display of 
BEADED BROCADE, BROCADE, PLAID, 
AND VELVET 
STRIPED GRENADINES. 


Also, their usual choice and well-assorted stock of 
DEEP AND LIGHT MOURNING 


Dress Goods 


of every description, together with an extensive assort- 
ment of all the well-known varieties in 
PLAIN & FANCY GRENADINES, GAZE CHAM- 
_BRAIS, BYZANTINES, FLORENTINES, &c., &e. 


“SPRING IMPORTATION 
OF PLAIN & EMBROIDERED 


French Underwear, 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, now on. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0, 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 
ADDITIONAL PARIS NOVELTIES IN 


Spring & Summer Dress Fabrics 


be opened on MONDAY, March 8th, 
in esinemae with their already extensive and unsur- 
passed display of 
Spring and Summer Dress Goods, 
** Toile de Soies,”’ Toile quadri a jour, 
**Gaze Indien,” ** Louisines,”’ 
‘* de Lyon,” ‘* Serge faconne,” 

















+ 6“Gurat,” Toile Armure, 
Valencias, 
Black & Plain Colored Faillies, Taffetas, &., &c. 
5 Cases of 


India Shawls, 


Just Received, in New and Novel Designs. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Beoahway, corner Nineteenth St. 


IMPORTANT 


COUNTRY PURCHASERS. 


YOU CAN BUY ALL YOUR 
Dresses, House-Robes, Overskirts and 
Basques, Jackets, Black and Colored 
Silks and Dress Goods, Fine 
Ready-Made Underclothing, 
Bridal Trousseaux, and 
Infants’ Wardrobes, 


And all kinds of DRY GOODS, at LOWEST CITY 
PRICES, by sending for our Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List. Sent free on application to 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor. 6th Avenue and 19th Street, N.Y. 


LIVINGSTONE! LIVINGSTONE!! 

Agents are wanted to sell by Subscription the only 

authentic edition of the Last Journals of the 

late Dr. David Livingstone. A rare oppor- 

tunity is now offered to experienced Agents. For fur- 
ther particulars, call and see or address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care Hanrer & Brotrurrs, New York. 














L4 DIES! CONSTITUTION WATE R 
4 IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. 
all Druggists. 


For sale by 
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TERN BROTHE 
I Hsho, 
Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, N.Y., 


Are now opening their Spring Importations of 


LUPIN’S KID GLOVES 


In Street and Evening Shades. 
TWO BUTTONS, - $1 10! FOUR BUTTONS, $1 50 
THREE “ - 181| SIX “ 1 75 





























A magnificent assortment of colors. 


ea They are acknowledged to be the Best low 
price Kid Glove in the World!!! 


<ntsaintineblibn i 
AFTER YOU TRY THEM ONCE 
YOU WILL WEAR NO OTHERS, 


IMMEDIATE ATTENTION PAID TO ORDERS. 


SOLE IMPORTERS, 


STERN BROTHERS, New York. 
Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep to Fir any Frevrr, and 
are ftted with the yreatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
jnsted by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. IV. 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ Yo.11 
CHILD’S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
— = (for child from 6 months to 4 











LADY'S WATTEAU "RAPPER. Saseesnseeste “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 


Oe TU PORES CDs oo veince sc ccccencsccoccccses 44 
GENTLEMAN’S ar 78 DRESSING-GOWN 
PORE, « cocndastcesconcsacs * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOU SE RES. with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “ 48 
Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ oa 


LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing $ Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)................-ss00+ = ¢ 

LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
re O08 2 SOMES GND. nccccsccesiscenseans ‘a> 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

NE ee ond oon ainda node ease “ 37 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) * 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

I iicantsinqsehtavedsaasner nantes “« 50 

Vol. VI. 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blonse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
oo Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 


oe 


Apron roe (ior wee from 2 to 13 years old)....... “« 18 
ISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
NAST SE inci ck hades hinionmende on ctbehnen « 30 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
EER occcnancnatashbdceses ase cs “ $2 
ENGLISH -WALKING JACKET SUIT....... * 39 
DEMI- POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
que Back and Square Front............. = @ 
TIGHT. FITTING DOUBLE-BRE Ast ED RED- 
NGOTE, with French Round Skirt 45 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT..... “ 48 





a aan. CLOAK, with Cape “and 
“ 


TIGHT. PITTI nal ED RED- 
INGOTE HOU OSE 2 AES “ 6 

BOY’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 

Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 

ble-Breasted Euglish Walking Coat, Double- 

Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 








(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ ™ % 
wet BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
WALKING SK IRT in at weit nia nan aes tn oka 2 
ENE TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 
inne ane dhhonad os ocnviensoscevcedes chonseeey * 18 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... oy 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi- ere MES s ctnesatsendedccckics te == 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and ‘Long Walking Skirt.............. > 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING | ‘“ 
I, ADY ’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
and English Ridiug Skirt).............-.008 * 92 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
ro a rrr “ 93 
GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
= and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years ow 
WP. oo vepaassceusecnss ccccwiiees ep oieahecania * 2 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... att | 
CUIRASS BAS UE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...........+2-+0. * 33 
LADY'S Ot W RAPPER. 26 cccecsce 35 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back...............-.-. “« 41 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER- SKIRT WITH 
KETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... * 41 


‘OC 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... “ 43 
ENGLISH pret, mn with Long Apron- -Front 
and Clinging Demi-Trained I cixica cx “« 48 
~~ BLE-BREASTED WALKING JACKET, 
Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... « 50 
WORTH BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 


TRIMMED SKIRT............-.ccsesseeees “ 51 
Vol. VIII. 
DOUBLE-POINTED BASQUE, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF 8 I doce vackasas “4 
LONG FUR -LINE D CLOAK, with Long Walk- : 
SATE cas csuseccactdecose cosscoonasoccoes ss 


FUR-LINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 8 


GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
JORRG OIG) oo cide cccvcccccsccsccccsocccccsescs “ 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns sepurated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the nsual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





1875. 
‘Grand Opera Brand” 





TRADE MARK PATD. 
DOUBLE FACED & DOUBLE WARP 
BLACK ALPACAS. 


BEAVER BRAND 








SILK FINISHED 


Black Pure Mohairs 


Are Handsomer than ever for Spring Wear, 
AND 


“SABLE BRAND.” 





7 ADE MARI PAT’ Bs 
Diamond Lustre Turkish Brilliantines. 


We take pleasure in calling your special attention 
to our 


‘Sable Brand of Turkish Brilliantines.” 


These beautiful goods are sold by most of the leading 
Dry Goods Retailers throughout the United States. 

2 Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket is 
attached to each piece bearing a picture of the Opera 
House, a Beaver, or a Sable. 


Also, Pure Silk Warp Black Alpacas. 


SOLE IMPORTERS, 


EVANS, PEAKE, & C0,, 


380 & 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
| yay Paper and Block Stamping- Patterns. 


enim and samples of 100 patterns free. 
BENTLE 











& BRO., 273 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
132 Lexington St.,Baltimore,Md. 


TAMPING.—Spring (Parchment) Patterns. Samples 
and Circulars free. FRENCH STAMPING CO. 
105 Bleecker St., New Y ork. 


UPLEX ‘VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New Yor! y 


eS NURSERY, Bloomington, Il.— 
K. Poa@yrx. Spring lists free, or the set of 
four Catalogues post free for twenty cents. 


MPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and perforating machines and accessories. 
764 Broadway. V. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


ANTED.—4SENtS are 


wanted to sell, 
by subscription, Standard Books 
that will be welcomed in every house- 
hold, viz.: A new and popular Dictionary or Re- 
uigtous Kxnow.eper, by Rev. Lyman Abbott. The 
late Dr. Livinestonr’s Last Journats. The great 
CroLopapia oF BrsiicaL, THRoLogioaL, anv Eoo.r- 
SIASTIOAL LITERATURE, ‘by M‘Clintock , & Strong. And 
other desirable books. Experienced agents and those 
that mean business are requested to address, for fur- 
ther particulars, VERY L 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New ¥ ork. 


$15 to $25 PER DAY! 


Local Agents wanted to sell Bickford’s Celebrated 
AUTOMATIC FAMILY KNITTING - MACHINES. 
Extraordinary inducements offered to first-class Gen- 
eral A ents. For Circular and full particulars, address 

BICKFORD KNITTING-MACHINE MFG. Co. 
Sole Manufacturers, Brattleboro, Vt. 


ONSTANT EMPLOYMENT—At home, male or fe- 

male, $30 a week warranted. No capital required. 
Particulars and valuable sample sent free. Address, 
with 6c. return stamp, C. ROSS, Williameburgh, N. Y. 


a week and expenses to all. Articles 
. new: staple as flour. Samples free. C. 
M. Linineton & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago. 





























40 sold oe of your Chromos in 5 days.” 
H. BUFFORD’S SONS, 
490 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


100 AGENTS WANTED for six new articles; also 
the best Stationery package ever sold to 
Agents. If you want goods that sell try this. Samples 
by mail, 25 cents. 1 gross, $16 50. Exclusive Terri- 
tory given. B. H. WHITE & Cv., Newark, N. J. 


$10 € 25 PER DAY. One A vent writes, “‘ Have 
e 


rms f ree, 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS. The 
Last Journals of David Livingstone, in Central Af- 
rica, from 1865 to his Death. Continued by a Nar- 
rative of his Last Moments and Sufferings, obtained 
from his Faithful Servants Chuma and Susi. By 
Horace Watrer, F.R.G.S., Rector of Twywell, 
Northampton. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00, 

Il. 


GLADSTONE’S VATICANISM. Vaticanism: An 
Answer to Reproofs and Replies. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Guravstonr, M.P., Author of “The Vat 
ican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance.” 
8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


IL 

THOMSON'S STRAITS OF MALACCA, INDO- 
CHINA, AND CHINA. The Straits of Malacca, 
Indo-China, and China; or, Ten Years’ Travels, 
Adventures, and Residence Abroad. By J. Tuom- 
son, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Ilustrations of China 
and its People.” With over 60 Illustrations from 
the Author's own Photographs and Sketches. 8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00. 

IV. 

GOODWIN’'S CHRIST AND HUMANITY. Dis- 
courses on Christ and Humanity, with a Review, 
Historical and Critical, of the Doctrines of Christ’s 
Person. By Henry M. Goopwiy. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 





* | ported and Revised. 


TALMAGE’'S SPORTS THAT KILL. Sports that 
Kill. By T. De Wirr Tacmaee, Author of “ First 
Series of Sermons,” ‘‘ Second Series of Sermons,” 
“Old Wells Dug Ont,” &c. Phonographically Re- 

12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 

VI. 

NORDHOFF’S COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF 
| THE UNITED STATES. The Communistic So- 
cieties of the United States; from Personal Visit 
and Observation: including Detailed Accounts of 
the Economites, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, 
Oneida, Bethel, Aurora, Icarian, and Other Existing 
Societies, their Religious Creeds, Social Practices, 
Numbers, Industries, and Present Condition. By 
Cuanies Norpuorr. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00. 

VIL. 


MYERS'S REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. Re- 
mains of Lost Empires: Sketches of the Ruins of 
Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis, with 
some Notes on India and the Cashmerian Hima- 
layas. By P. V. N. Myers, A.M. ITllustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


$1 00. 


VIIl. 

THE BAZAR BOOK OF THE HOUSEHOLD. lémo, 
Cloth, $1 00. (Uniform with the ‘Bazar Boox or 
Decorum” and “ Bazar Boox or Heattu.”) 

IX. 

SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILIA. Ismailia: A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade. Organized by 
Ismart, Khedive of Beyet. By Sir Samvrt W. 
Baxer, Pasa, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. With Maps, 
Portraits, and upward of Fifty full “an lIllus- 
trations by Zwzeoxer and Dunanv. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 

GLADSTONE'S VATICAN DECREES. The Vat- 
ican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance: 
A Political Expostulation. By the Right Hon. W. 
E. Guapstonz, M.P. To which are added: A His- 
—_ of the Vatican Council; together with the Latin 
and English text of the Papal Syllabus and the Vat- 
ican Decrees. By the Rev. Putire Souarr, D. D. 
from his forthcoming “History of the Creeds 0 
Christendom.” 8vyo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


THE UGLY-GIRL PAPERS; or, Hints for the Toi- 

let. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
xIl. 

CHARLES READE’S A HERO AND A MARTYR. 
A Hero and a Martyr. A True Narrative. By 
Cuaries Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” “ Foul 
Play,” &c. With a Portrait. Svo, Paper, 15 cents. 

XIL. 

NORDHOFF'S POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERI- 
CANS. Politics for Young Americans. By Cuaries 
Norpuorr. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. [New Edition, just 
ready.) 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S The Law and the Lady 
trated. 


Tilus- 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Mrs. HOEY’S 


The Blossoming of an Aloe. 
per, 50 cents. 


8vo, Pa- 


ELIZA TABOR’S Hope Meredith. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 


BLACK’S The Maid of Killeena, and Other Stories. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Miss BRADDON’S A Strange World. 


8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. 


OLD MYDDELTON’S MONEY. By Mary Crot Hay. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HAGARENE. By the Author of ‘‘Guy Livingstone,” 
&c. 8Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FARJEON’S At the Sign ‘of the Silver Flagon. §8yo, 
Paper, 40 cents. ad 
Miss BRADDON’S Losi for Love: 


Illustrated. Svo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


GIBBON’S In Honor Bound. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


AILEEN FERRERS. By Susan Mozuey. 


Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Mrs. EILOART’S The Love that Lived. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


FARJEON’S Jessie Trim. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ez Harrer & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





ta Harrer’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


$5 W() invested in Stock Privileges often 
Cin: leads to Fortune. The WALL 
' 


ST. R EVIE Wexplains the operation. 





Sample copy, also pamphlet free. J. Htcx- 
tng & Co., Bankers & Brokers, 72 B’way. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











FACETIZ. ain 
A conTemponagy professes to have dis- ih (Wt | 
covered a young lady who blushes, goes to " ; 
bed at nine, eats heartily, speaks plain En- pi Bes 
glieh, respects her mother, doesn’t want to 
marry a lord, and knows how to cook. 


wits eee we 
LITTLE JOHNNY'S COMPOSITIONS. 
THE RINOCEROS, 


Bet you dont kno wot a Jamy is, cos it is 
from South America were nobody goes, but 
maybe there is one in the menagerie, I dont 
kno. It is some like a sheep and some like 
a camel, and carries things, and that is all I 
know about a lamy, wich issent lame, any 
how, but is jes call that, but wen it comes to 
rinocerosses I can tell a lot about them fel- 
lers. 

Wen my uncle Ned tole me one day wy 
diddent I rite about the unicorn I said 
wude, and I set down and rote about its one 
horn, and how it was foun in Africa, and 
how it fot lions, and all about it, but wen I 
come to its tail I said did it have a tossel. 
Uncle Ned he said Johnny wen youve got to 
the end wy dont you stop? Then he tole 
me not to bother him, but look in books, 
and wen I had look ol thru some books 
about animels I cuddent fine any unicorn, so 
he said it was only a rinoceros, and you never 
see sech a fewrios boy asI was! I gotapicter 
of a unicorn and a picter of a rinoceros and 
shode ‘em, and said did he think I was a fool. 
Unele Ned he lookt at the two picters care- 
ful, and after a wile he had to confes they 
wasent the same. But he said Johnny, if 
you was a artist with a lite and gracefle 
fancy, and sech a thing as this rinoceros was 
a sittin to you for his picter, wuddent you be 
tempted to flatter him jest the leest bit in the 
worl by a few dellicate tuches here and there, 
I said yes, but I dont kno wot he ment. 

The rinoceros fites with elephance wich it 
lifs on its horn and makes ’em sick. A book 
wich I have says wen one has a ephalent on 
its nose the ephlents fat gits in the rhinoce- 
rosses eyes and puts ‘em out, but if I had a 
trunk, and two big tuskses you woudent cetch 





























me a fitin with fat, and a furnishin it mysef. 


In Affrica the niggers some times set their PATERFAMILIAS. “Say, here, old Father Winter, if you can’t make yourself a little more agreeable, I wish you’d go.” 





[Maron 27, 1875, 





new he ot, but the fack was he see it was a 
goin his way, and he diddent bleeve in com- 
pulsin fokes wich wos a goin rite in the long 


n. 

Crocky diles has got skins wich is so thick 
that nothing can’t hurt’em. Once they was 
a dog see one a lyin down, and the dog run 
up and bit it real hard, and got away as quick 
as it cude, about a mile, and wen it lookt 
back the dile haddent moove. Then the dog 
it went back and took a other bite, and the 
dile roled over on its other side and yond and 
shet its eyes like it said I was up so late las 
nite, I mus tri to git some sleep or I shant be 
fit for work. Then the dog, seein it diddent 
mine it, went to its tale and lay down too, 
not to sleep but to chew the pint of the diles 
tale. Wen it had chude a hour the dile it be- 
gun to snore, and then the dog, wich had al- 
mose wore itsef out a chuin, got up and 
shook its head very sad like sayin poor fel- 
ler, it mus be awfle to be tuf, but I aint got 
no time to stop, let him go to the ospital. 

Sech big mouths noboddy ever see! A 
man wich wanted to cude sit down in a 
crocky dfles mouth and read the Herald and 
say shaw, taint so, like my father does wen 
Missy is a wearin the 7imes for a bussel. 

They was a crocky dile a ewimmin up a 
creek, and it saw a horse more than a mile 
a way on a hil, and it new it cuddent have 
the horse, but it cuddent help throin open 
its mouth every time it see the horse, and 
wen ever it opend its mouth the water ol run 
in it, and there wassent any to swim in, so it 
stuck fas on the bottom. At las it got out 
on the bank and wokt, and said it never see 
sech times as the worl was come to wen a 
fae ype cudden take a quiet swim without 

in annoid by upstart horses, which ot to 
kno their place and keep it. I spose he was 
a conservatif dile, thats wot J think. 
—— 

Experimentat Parcosopny — Asking a 
young lady to marry you. 

Natura. Puttosopny—Saying you were 
only in fun, when she refuses you, 

oe 


A Frenchman got exceedingly angry with 
a waiter at an English hotel. ‘* You rascal !” 
exclaimed he, “ I blow your nose for you !” 
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ANOTHER FRAGMENT. SUNDAY MORNING. 
“And will Alphonse a/ways love his ‘Ickle Birdie’ Maud like the present?” she asked, while a blush of This is pleasant. You have a bad catarrh, and the laundress has brought home your pocket-handkerchiefs 


modesty o'erspread her beauteous countenance. starched to the rigidity of sand-paper. 


“Do you doubt me?” he answered, looking into her face and drawing her still nearer his palpitating heart. You (fo your wife). “ Bariad, why didid you exabid the thigs before the washer-wobid wed away?” 


houses on posts to keep the 
snaiks out, and one day a 
nigger wich had his house 
that way was a settin on the 
flore a playin cards with a 
other nigger, and a rinoceros 
wich had gone under the 
house stuck his horn thru 
the flore between the two 
niggers, and wen it come up 
one nigger he said wot’s that? 
But the other wich had jes 

lade a card was a lookin in 

is hand and diddent see the 
horn, so he said you kno wel 
enuf wot it is, have you got 
anything to take it with, 
thats the question, Then 
the other nigger said no he 
diddent think he had, les he 
plade a trump —he sposed 
wen a horn was plade he ot 
to trumpit. But he diddent 
cos the house was upset fore 

LU he cude make up his mine. 


A THE OROOKY DILE. 


Ally gaters is jus the same 
thing only livin under a other 
form of gauverment, for the 
diles is mosely Egipt ‘uns, 
but the gaters like Amerrica 
the best, were there aint any 
Queen. And they both have 
notches in their back like a 
saw. These notches is wy 
the diles and gaters is call 


i) i 
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Tue atest Fuimration 
Dover.—A fast young lady 
has devised an admirable 
plan to dismiss tedious beaux 
who linger after ten o’clock. 
Her fan has the words, 
“Young man, does your 
mother know you're out?” 

ainted on one side in small 
etters, while the other side 
is blank, She adroitly turns 
the side with the inscription 
toward the young man, who, 
glancing at it, suddenly re- 
members that he must be at 
home by 10.30 o’clock, cer- 
tain. She, of course, polite- 
ly inquires why his haste, 
and he, murmuring an ex- 
cuse, bids her good - night, 
and flies from her presence. 

eines itaceseons 

An Irish doctor lately sent 
in his bill to a lady as fol- 
lows: “ To curing your hus- 
band till he died.” 
> 

InsririnG.—There are few 
sights more inspiring than 
the spectacle of a small boy 
shooting along an alley-way 
with about four feet of bull- 
dog fastened to his trowsers 
and floating in the breeze be- 


‘Zz hind him. . 
S if _ 
= Uh, A Seru.—A man hid in a 





wa as a % i y Wal \ 3 { jl A y,, public doorway, and jumped 
= wich he Sat was see 5 = : 5 = Ses ae ‘ | 7 \t , J 7 A ‘ aaa wines m/e ibe 

my uncle a comin “ . ‘ N LOA J agp en ahariced 
right toards him, and he says . \ 4 Need ha Set, Pemmerned, 
it was so long it reminded i 4 : » mis 


him of the road leadin to the 
fort were the sojers was. 

A other time, wen uncle 
Ned was in a swomp, there 
was a big dile wich come to 
him as tame asa ole cow. I 
ast him did he tri to cetch it 
= .y ae and ee 

t was jest the other . DY 
4 way, and wen I said wy did- _ GALLANTRY. 
dent he cetch it, he said he “ Lean on me, Mum, if you’re Nerwous; I'll take you acrosst !” 








folks around here know me.” 
EE SSeS 
A man who had been mar- 
ried twice to ladies both 
named Catherine advised his 
friends against taking dupli- 
kates. 


When is an actor’s eye like 
a lucifer-match ?— When it 
lights upon a box. 











